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Lenn C. Heine (center) 

receives ‘‘Award of Merit” 
from LLL President 

Harry G. Barr 

after being introduced 

by North Dakota State Senator 
Robert Hirsch, 

LLL member and convention 
banquet toastmaster. 


Answers that one persistent question 
. “Why am I here 


on earth?” 


Is there a great plan for your life? Yes! says this new book 
clearly and unmistakably. 


In plain, expressive language God’s Great Plan for You, 
by Richard R. Caemmerer, maps out what it means 

for you to live as one of the Lord’s own people. You'll 
ask, “Just what kind of life plan is this? How can 

I follow it? What in the world does it have to do with my 
friends and relatives and all the other people I know?” 


God’s Great Plan for You leads into these questions. Then 
it sends you out — kindled by the answer — to your 
daily life of opportunities. 


Here is the simple, exciting story of what God does 

for you — how He rescues you from death for life... 
and more, how He pulls you into His plan of showing and 
giving life to others. 


Concordia Publishing House * 3558 South Jefferson Avenue * St.Louis 18, Missouri 


Please send me: 


No. 15 1241, GOD'S GREAT PLAN FOR YOU, by Coemmerer, @ $2.00 


I enclose $ 


doliar of your total purchase. Actual transportation costs will be billed on alJ CHARGE ORDERS.) 


Name 
Address 


City 
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(To cover partial cost of shipping and postage —on all CASH ORDERS — please add 5 cents for each 


How shall | think of God? | 
I can't see Him! 
|— represent God? | 
How can |? 

Try as I will —JI just 
can't seem to be like God! 
God — Can You see 
good in me? Even me? 
Let me show you 

what Jesus means to me. 
His image goes with 

me — wherever | go. 


This is your conversation - 
your first questions, your gro¥ 
ing understanding, your awal 
ened response to the Si 
chapters of God’s Great Pla 
for You. 


Read this little volume (ar 
you'll probably read it again 
Then pass it on to your spout: 
and relatives and friends. Wit 
it goes a chain reaction of fF 
newed enthusiasm and dedic 
tion to live as His own peopl 


Only $2.00 
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OP ari 


Combating 
Communism 
Kiifeetively 


IIl=Program of Action=The Cost 


Third in a series of articles 
by Lambert Brose 


IN 13 SECONDS 
YOU MAY DECIDE 


TO STOP READING 


Because now we come to the bitter test that separates the men 
from the the boys: those who just want to shout about the evils 
of Communism and those who are willing — to repeat an expres- 
sion used earlier — to “put their money where their mouth is.” 

Give yourself a quick yes or no test on these three questions: 


1. If a Negro family moved in next door, would you move 
out as fast as you could sell your house? 


2. If you were asked to give another $100 a year to help 
people in the underdeveloped nations, would you “yell your 
head off’’? 


3. If someone said that what you yourself are doing to 
“preach the Gospel to every creature” ought to be written up 
in the comic books, would you dismiss it with a shrug of the 
shoulder? 

Have We the Courage? 


The way we answer these questions — at least our general at- 
titude toward them — will show, to a considerable degree, whether 
we really want to go all-out in the fight against Communism. 

I don’t think most of us have the courage to do it. Not yet. 

But I also think that if we see the desperate need and — above 
all — faithfully continue to study God’s Word, the Holy Spirit will 
give us the courage. 

In the fourth and final article of this series specific steps the 
individual Christian can take to combat this godless ideology will 
be proposed. Included will be a discussion of Communist infiltra- 
tion in our own homeland and what we can do to stop it. 

The present article points up what such a “Program of Action” 
will cost. Perhaps in changes in our thinking. Surely in time, 
effort, and money. 

Dark Eyes Watching 


Next to the population explosion and hunger — race relations 


is perhaps the biggest issue of our time. ape: 
Look at the facts. The white race is a minority on this globe. 
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Combating 


Communism 


Effectively 


There are more than twice as many 
colored people as whites. 

All over the world — from the 
Congo to the Ganges to the Yalu to the 
Nile — searching eyes are upon us. 
Upon us and the Communists. Billions 
of dark eyes watch intently to see how 
each world power treats the question of 
TACes, 

And the United States enters this de- 
cisive struggle with two strikes against 
it. For us it’s a question of coming 
from behind if we are to win. 


What's Happening in New York? 


Recently NBC News reported that 

the only possible reason United Nations 
headquarters might be relocated (per- 
haps in Vienna, as Khrushchev has sug- 
gested) would be that the now numer- 
ous African delegates might vote for 
such a move. Because of the racial dis- 
crimination practiced against them in 
New York. 
_ Not in Atlanta or Montgomery or 
Little Rock. But in New York City. 
Just across the harbor from the Statue 
of Liberty. 


James Fackler Story 


It’s old stuff to recite the following. 
But it’s frighteningly true. Every time 
Negroes are jeered and taunted (as 
were 80 hotel fire victims on June 26 
while being temporarily sheltered in 
Missouri Synod Holy Cross Lutheran 
Church, Chicago); every time a 
preacher to the Negroes is flogged in 
Alabama (as happened March 16 when 
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Missouri Synod Vicar James Fackler 
was beaten up by segregationists) ; every 
time a diplomat from one of the Afri- 
can countries is refused service in a 
U. S. restaurant (March 9 near Hagers- 
town, Md.), these unfortunate events 
are blazoned across the vast nonwhite 
world by radio, TV, newspapers, and 
word of mouth. 

And the people in Asia and Africa 
and Latin America don’t care whether 
the Communists exploit these incidents 
for propaganda purposes. All they know 
is that in Chicago — and Maryland — 
and Alabama— once more a _ black 
man has been treated like a slave. Or 
a white man sympathetic to the Negro 
has been beaten up. All this in the coun- 
try supposedly leading the fight for 
freedom! 

Delicate Matter 


Race relations is a most delicate and 
difficult matter. People have honest dif- 
ferences of opinion — in both the South 
and the North — as to how we should 
handle it. 

All I’m saying is that we’d better 
find a solution — and fast — if we want 
to combat Communism effectively. 


Aflame with Nationalism 


If we didn’t have to deal with this 
terrible menace, we could perhaps work 
out our racial problems more slowly 
and deliberately. But the emergence of 
the Communist threat in all its enor- 
mity has changed the picture radically. 
All Africa and Asia — almost the whole 
nonwhite world —is aflame with the 
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spirit of nationalism. If this spirit - 
guided courageously and wisely by 
West, especially by the United State 
the Communists should succeed, ps 
because of the race issue, in winning 
favor of this tide of humanity —' 
help us all! 


Money — Money — Money! 


Next we come to a phase in the 1 
which many who complain the lou 
about Communism would like to fo 

Money. Billions upon billions of 
lars. 

Can we afford it? Without spen 
ourselves into bankruptcy? 

Any American who isn’t willin 
together with fellow citizens and fe 
men throughout the Free World - 
spend tremendous sums in figl 
Communism may as well forget 
about combating it effectively. 

We're not talking primarily a 
money for military defense. Most | 
citizens are convinced, and rightly 
that one of the best ways of preps 
for peace is to be so strong milit 
that no one dare attack us. 

We're talking now about spendir 
help the people of the “have not’ 
tions help themselves. 

This is not popular. But it is ¢ 
lutely vital, in my opinion. 


Ham vs. Metrecal 


Here are the facts: 

Sixty per cent of the people ir 
world are trying to stay alive or 
protein equivalent of one thin sli 
ham a day. 
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"At this moment, while millions of 
jnericans are trying to pare off weight 
‘ith low-calorie diets, billions of people 
fer from lack of food. 

Do you really believe that they will 
On starving just because food might 
e from Communist sources rather 
n from the Free World? 

ussia and Red China cannot feed 
wir own people adequately. But both 
these ruthless dictatorships, especi- 
y the Soviets, have starved millions of 


a Sputnik and a cosmonaut. 

or do they hesitate to send food to 
me obscure, newly emerging country 
Chad, the Malagasy Republic, Da- 
ey, Gabon, Mali, Senegal, Niger, 
azzaville, Togo, Upper Volta — if 
feel it will draw another nation be- 
the Iron or Bamboo Curtain. 


Running Out of Our Ears 


Last year the Communist countries, 
flefly Russia, spent a billion dollars on 
eign aid, while many of their own 
ypple were poorly fed. 

WOur country? We've spent much 
Wpre. Private and church agencies 
ne distributed almost 292 million 
ilars in 1960 for “foreign aid.” 

iBut remember: Despite this summer’s 
vere drought in parts of our country, 
ibd is running out of our ears. We’re 
Hing desperately to get rid of it. And 
; amount we've given to a starving 
t rid — Federal plus church plus 
ate assistance —is just a drop in 
ie bucket, compared with the need. 


‘Upset the Grain Market? 


he first step, then, is to get the food 
the other necessities of life from 
two fifths of the world drowning 


| 
| 


: 
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under its surplus to the three fifths 
hungrily reaching out for it. 

The problems involved in this initial 
step alone —the danger of upsetting 
the world grain markets, etc. — would 
give pause to a Solomon. Trying to 
solve these matters even partially will 
cost vast sums of money. 

Besides, after feeding the three fifths 
of the world until the people have 
sufficient strength to grow their own 
food, we’ve got to teach them how to 
produce and preserve it. 

This will take additional billions. But 
it can be done. 


Vaccinated Chicks 


Much has been done already. 

A Dutch agriculturist has upgraded 
crop production at least 300% in Pakis- 
tan by using the right kind of fertilizer. 

Milk production rose 54% in El 
Salvador when a U.S. dairy farmer re- 
organized 82 farms in that country and 
set up 77 new ones. 

Tens of thousands of chickens were 
snatched from disease in Thailand by a 
British specialist who developed a vac- 
cine and inoculated the animals. 

Example after example like these 
may be found in “That No Man Shall 
Hunger,” by Maxwell S. Stewart. (U. N. 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 304) 


We Must Score 


But licking the problem of hunger is 
only a starter. We'll have to teach 
these peoples how to build their econo- 
mies — and their governments — and 
their schools. 

We'll also have to teach them the 
superior values of a democratic so- 
ciety. Only we’ll have to do our teach- 
ing much faster than the Communists 
do theirs. We must do this so much 
faster and send so much more money 
because we have two strikes against us 
in the uncommitted nations: (1) the 
race issue and (2) something for which 


the United States is not to blame but 
some other countries of the West are 
—the past record of colonialism. We 
must score some runs fast. 


Our Last Chance 


Expert after expert tells us that a 
vast area of northeastern Brazil — often 
referred to as the most poverty-stricken 
in all Latin America—is ripe for 
Castroism unless the Free World moves 
in speedily with aid. 

U.S. advisers tell our government 
that things look so bad in Latin 
America that this may be our last 
chance to keep that area for the Free 
World. 

Once again, this will cost vast sums 
of money. If we are to do it success- 
fully, that is. If we are not to use half- 
way measures which have so often 
nullified our aid programs in the past. 
“There’s no use in building a bridge 
halfway across a river,” as President 
Kennedy has said. 


Chamber of Commerce Approves 


The principle of foreign aid is now 
approved by most elements in our na- 
tion, even by many who have been most 
reluctant to endorse it. Recently the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce came out 
with a statement backing foreign aid, 
though it suggested a considerable cut 
in the President’s request, recommend- 
ing especially that no additional eco- 
nomic help be given to European coun- 
tries now recovered from the ravages of 
war. 

Objections to foreign aid today center 
almost entirely on the abuses and mis- 
management in the program, not on 
the principle itself. 

For Christians foreign aid has spe- 
cial meaning. We have the direct com- 
mand of God to feed the hungry, to 
visit those in prison, to help the sick. 
We ought to embrace this opportunity 

(Continued on page 20) 
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what to take... 


oon they will march again. 

Nearly 4,000,000 young people 

of America will join the excit- 

ing procession to colleges and 
universities. Never before in our his- 
tory have so many young men and 
young women registered in institutions 
of higher learning. 

Before the formal opening of the 
academic term there is much to plan, 
much to prepare. Preparations for col- 
lege involve parents, who have a vital 
interest in the affairs of their children. 
The church, as the larger family, is also 
concerned about members seeking 
a higher education. In our own church 
body, this concern extends to some 
50,000 young people who will enroll 
at campuses not under synodical super- 
vision. 

In preparing for a journey we have 
to decide what to take along and what 
to leave behind. Books, wardrobe 
items, recreational equipment, and per- 
sonal belongings must submit to this 
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decision. For young people making 
spiritual preparations for college the 
choice of what to leave and what to 
take hinges on their personal Christian- 
ity and church life. 

What to leave would include unde- 
sirable attitudes and habits — irregu- 
larity in church and Communion at- 
tendance, thoughtlessness in worship, 
neglect of prayer, the inclination to cut 
Bible classes and youth group meetings, 
and the bureau-drawer type of mentality 
that puts religious beliefs into one com- 
partment and the issues of daily life 
into another. These undesirables should 
not be given further lease on life by 
transferring them to a college campus. 


HEADING FOR A CRISIS 


What a Christian student will want 
to take along on his academic journey 
would include the direct opposite of the 
spiritual attitudes and habits just men- 
tioned. The positive picture developed 
from these negatives portrays a person 


miele 


When you go to colleg 


who has the right grasp of persc 
Christianity and resulting church | 
Faithfulness to the Word and will 
God comes close to summarizing 


basic Christian attitude. Parents n 
have no scruples about seeing off 
college a son or daughter of such s 
itual maturity. What is more, the 
dent himself has the satisfaction 
knowing he is ready for new exp 
ences on campus. 

Why is it so important to sift 
chaff from the wheat of one’s spiri 
life at this stage? Because college 
is a time of spiritual testing. Its m 
day-by-day episodes add up to ac 
affecting the student deeply. The « 
cational ‘“‘shakedown cruise” will re 
strengths and weaknesses in the yc 
collegian’s Christian faith, his cha 
ter, his concept of life. 

For the freshman there are new 
periences, such as living away f 
home and parental supervision, ha 
the freedom to make personal decisi 
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iking social contacts with people of 
lly different backgrounds, and being 
osed to new, mind-stretching ideas. 
ese experiences bring into sharpest 
s what a person really is. At col- 
¥e we show our colors, not primarily 
Gthe kind of campus garb we wear 
in pennants we wave at football 
es; we show our spiritual colors. 
pr. John F. Choitz, former campus 
tor at the State University of Iowa 
now superintendent of Lutheran 
schools in Detroit, tells college- 
ind young people: “You need to de- 
op spiritual readiness, because on 
college campus your religious 
»wledge will be challenged. Your 
gious attitudes will be questioned. 
1 you give an account of yourself 
a Christian to other Christians, as 
1 as to those who are not Christians, 
out becoming vindictive, emotional, 
sed, and hard to live with? Do you 
Ww your spiritual maturity by the 
you meet spiritual, moral, and re- 
ous questions?” 


WHO YOU ARE 


Because college life brings young 
ple under this kind of judgment, 
y need to ask right questions about 
r spiritual status and to ask these 
stions seriously before the opening 
he academic term. No inquiry pen- 
ates more to the heart of the matter 
this one: “What is my relationship 
Jesus Christ?” 

his question calls for a brief over- 
of what Christ means to the Chris- 
. What Jesus means is summed up 
Sthe divine act of redemption. The 
st important truths a Christian 
bws and believes are comprehended 
this loving act of Christ. 

ote how St. Peter reminds Chris- 
s of their redemption: “You know 
t you were ransomed from the futile 
ys inherited from your fathers, not 
perishable things such as silver or 
d, but with the precious blood of 
ist, like that of a lamb without 
mish or spot.” Christians are to re- 


oul in God’s sight, and the price His 
paid in ransom for all sinners. 

[he doctrine of redemption, the sin- 
’s justification before God solely by 
ce, through faith in Christ’s atoning 
rifice, is the chief article of the 
tistian religion. Christianity is not 
ically a moral code or a set of rules 
living. Christians are not under the 
w but under grace. People who 
ate the Christian religion with “do- 
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ing the right thing” miss the meaning 
of the Gospel. True Christianity brings 
Christ’s redemption into proper focus. 
Through faith in the atoning merits of 
the Redeemer we have become God’s 
children. 

If young people entering college will 
recall in the light of redemption what 
Christ means to them, they will remem- 
ber who they are and whose they are. 
They belong to Christ with all they are 
and have. Their talents — mental, so- 
cial, physical — are His. 

Christian students know that it is not 
proper to keep their talents “laid up in 
a napkin” or bury them in the ground. 
Through higher education these endow- 
ments are to be refined and developed 
to enable them, as trustees of the mani- 
fold grace of God, to become better 
servants of Jesus Christ. 


WHY ARE YOU GOING? 


The student who stands in the right 
relationship to Jesus Christ has an im- 
mediate answer to the question: Why 
am I going to college? It is not self 
I am trying to serve. It is not for the 
sake of someday drawing a high salary 
and achieving economic security that 
I am working for a college diploma. 
It is not for fun, fame, social prestige, 
or the opportunity to meet the “right 
people” that I am on campus. I am 
in this venture of faith to show my 
gratitude to Jesus Christ, to be in a bet- 
ter position to render Him service. 

When a Christian enters a university 
with this vision, high indeed but attain- 
able, he guarantees himself the greatest 
joy and satisfaction a person can have 
in the pursuit of learning. He is spir- 
itually oriented and properly motivated. 
At the same time he insures himself 
against making compromises with 
materialistic motives, half-hearted per- 
formances, and academic mediocrity. 


NOT MAROONED 


When a student’s relationship to Jesus 
Christ is right, his relationship to the 
church of Jesus Christ while on campus 
will follow as a matter of course. The 
Lutheran collegian will seek out the 
campus pastor appointed to serve him 
with the means of grace. He will get 
in touch with other students of his faith 
and worship with them. 

A Lutheran who has made spiritual 
preparations for entering college will 
also look for Gamma Delta, the organi- 
zation for Synodical Conference Lu- 
theran students, or for a similar group 
pledging itself to Christian knowledge 
and service. He will attend the college 
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Bible class for growth in spiritual 
knowledge commensurate with growth 
in the subjects constituting his college 
major. He will meditate on God’s 
Word privately and invite roommates 
to share his spiritual blessings. 

Thanks to local campus pastors and 
their co-workers, District Commissions 
on College and University Work, and 
the corresponding Commission of 
Synod, Lutherans are not spiritually 
marooned when they enter state uni- 
versities. Their church is there to serve 
them and to enlist their services. Syn- 
odical Districts provide campus minis- 
tries and the necessary facilities for 
worship, group study, and fellowship. 
Synod’s Commission exercises general 
supervision and furnishes the materials 
for Bible study, group discussions, and 
formal religion courses. 

Through the annual student census 
students’ names are solicited from local 
congregations for proper soul account- 
ing and for completing arrangements 
for the spiritual care of all our young 
people at college. Inquiries for more 
information may be directed to the 
Commission on College and University 
Work, Dr. Reuben W. Hahn, Executive 
Secretary, 77 W. Washington St., Chi- 
cago 2, Ill. 

SPIRITUAL RISKS 


Fathers and mothers should realize 
that they take certain risks in sending 
their children to colleges and universi- 
ties not maintained by our church. 
Recently Joseph Cardinal Ritter, arch- 
bishop of St. Louis, expressed alarm 
and grief at the great number of Roman 
Catholic young people attending non- 
Catholic colleges. He ruled that stu- 
dents, along with their parents, must 
promise in writing that they will iden- 
tify themselves with the spiritual pro- 
gram their church has established at 
secular schools. He stated that students 
and parents “must always be far more 
concerned about nurturing and protect- 
ing their faith than they are about 
pursuing higher studies.” 

What do we ask of Lutheran parents? 
No promises in writing. But we do 
plead with them to exercise every care 
that their children at college remain 
spiritually active, that their sons and 
daughters take part in chapel or church 
worship, attend Bible class, and affiliate 
with Gamma Delta where it exists. 

By remaining in the right relation- 
ship with their Savior, college students 
not only reduce spiritual risks, they 
grasp new opportunities to grow in the 
grace and in the knowledge of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 


BY ROBERT PREUS 
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jOW DOES A PERSON COME TO 

FAITH IN CHRIstT? How is it 

that a person turns away from 
self and sin and enters into personal 
relationship with God? 

These are questions we can never 
fully answer. For it is God who con- 
verts us, and faith is His work in us. 

We know that we believe in Christ; 
the Holy Spirit bears witness with our 
spirit that we are the children of 
God (Romans 8:16). But just how 
the Spirit creates faith in our hearts 
and makes us God’s children is 
a mystery. “The wind bloweth where 
it listeth, and thou hearest the sound 
thereof, but canst not tell whence it 
cometh and whither it goeth; so is 
everyone that is born of the Spirit.” 
(John 3:8) 

What is important is that we rec- 
ognize that our conversion to God, 
our rebirth, everything that pertains 
to our salvation, is a work of His 
almighty grace. 

Throughout the history of the Lu- 
theran Church two pernicious errors 
have arisen to threaten the true Scrip- 
tural teaching on conversion: syner- 
gism and enthusiasm. It is interesting 
— and somewhat dismaying — to 
note how these timeworn aberrations 
crop up today in modern dress. 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE HERESY 


SYNERGISM IS THE DOCTRINE that 
conversion is not exclusively God’s 
work in us but that we co-operate 
with the Holy Spirit in coming to 
faith. And so, synergists say, in a 
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certain sense our conversion depends 
on us, on our self-determination, our 
better attitude, our willingness. 

Synergism is a most attractive 
heresy. It appeals to our pride. It 
makes us feel that we are somehow 
responsible for our salvation. And 
it can be made to appear quite plaus- 
ible. 

I once had a teacher who likened 
conversion to an operation on a very 
sick man. The doctor assures the pa- 
tient that he can save him, but the 
man must give his assent before the 
operation can be performed. The 
point of the story, according to the 
teacher, is that God saves a man, 
but each individual has the power to 
assent to this operation of God in 
him. 

Aside from the fact that illustra- 
tions do not establish doctrine, this 
analogy is not true to the facts of the 
Scriptures. According to the Scrip- 
tures the man on the operating table 
is not sick but dead — for spiritually 
this is the way we all are by nature — 
and therefore he has no power to 
assent to anything. In conversion 
God alone is active, giving us a new 
life. 


A GREAT LIE 


Two CLEAR PICTURES IN THE 
SCRIPTURES, one of man, the other 
of God, show us that synergism is 
a great lie. The picture of man por- 
trays him as a sinner, a rebel, an 
enemy of God (Romans 8:7), one 
who by nature does not know God 
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and does not want to know | 
(1 Corinthians 2:14). Physically 
psychologically the man who is 
born again is alive and active, | 
spiritually he is dead. Like a cor 
he is unable to come to God, un 
to believe in Him or to please F 
(Colossians 2:13) 

The picture of God in the Sc 
tures is the description of a merc 
Father, who, though He does 
force us to become His children, 1 
ertheless graciously and freely 
livers us lost creatures from the bc 
age of our spiritual blindness 
death. Everything that pertains 
our salvation He graciously acc 
plishes by His almighty pc 
(Ephesians 1:19). “God, wh« 
rich in mercy, for His great 
wherewith He loved us, even ¥ 
we were dead in sins, hath quicke 
us together with Christ (by grac 
are saved).” (Ephesians 2:4, 5) 

Today, we are happy to say, 
ergism is not so much in vogue | 
used to be. Largely because of 
influence of Karl Barth, with hi: 
sistence that conversion and faith 
gifts of God’s grace, it has alt 
become a fad to be against synerg 


STILL APPEALS 


HOWEVER, MODERN THEOLOG 
ARE SAYING things today which 
gest that they have not broken 
synergism and its appeal so defin 
as they like to think. Emil Brut 
for instance, is most insistent 
man’s “autonomy,” on man’s t 
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Mecisively free, independent being, 
only toward other creatures but 
toward God Himself.” This 
| of autonomy clearly denies the 
Mptural teaching that all men are 
@itually dead by nature. It makes 
act of faith a free human accom- 
@ment rather than a gift of grace. 
synergism. 
e might also cite Rudolf Bult- 
§n, who, like Brunner, stresses 
#’s grace in the life of a Christian. 
@Bultmann has no adequate teach- 
@eoncerning the Holy Spirit’s work. 
a#does not even believe in a per- 
ml Spirit who converts us to Christ 
@ opens the meaning of the Scrip- 
Ss to us. According to Bultmann 
@rson can fully grasp the message 
Bhe Holy Scriptures without the 
phtenment of the Holy Spirit. 
ertainly this Bultmann principle 
mergism. It is putting confidence 
fan’s powers and insight to lead 
to a proper relationship with 
. And when Bultmann denies 
t’s deity and vicarious atone- 
fit and resurrection, one wonders 
it Bultmann means by “the grace 
50d” of which he speaks so often. 
in old Lutheran teacher once said, 
nature we are all synergists.” 
6 is a fact we all ought to remem- 
; A person sometimes falls into 
rgism without knowing it. 


n 


| 


are on page 19. 


| _ 1. Testament 

e (A) memorial 
(B) examination 
(C) agreement 


2. Precept 
(A) introduction 
(B) instruction 
(C) practice 


3. Salutary 
(A) welcoming 
(B) inspiring 
(C) health-giving 
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CONVERSION WITHOUT MEANS 


THE SECOND OLD ERROR WHICH 
WE STILL ENCOUNTER, but in a new 
garb, is called enthusiasm. The en- 
thusiast says that a man is converted 
to God without means. The Word 
and the sacraments are not needed. 
God simply meets a man directly and 
converts him. After all, faith is a per- 
sonal confrontation with God. 

Enthusiasm has many followers 
today. They tend to play down or 
ignore the preached and written Word 
of God and the sacraments as the 
instruments of the Holy Spirit in 
making us God’s children and par- 
takers of His blessings. Along with 
a heavy emphasis on faith as personal 
confrontation with God — an em- 
phasis of Barth and especially of 
Brunner — the preached and written 
Word as the means through which 
God confronts man is downgraded. 
In fact, according to Barth, the Scrip- 
tures and the proclamation of the 
church are not in themselves God’s 
Word, and they have no power of 
themselves to bring a-sinner to faith. 


BALM TO OUR HEARTS 


THE SAME TWO THEOLOGIANS also 
deny that the sacraments convey 
God’s grace to us. Both men accent 
what we do in Holy Baptism and in 


TESTING YOUR RELIGIOUS VOCABULARY 


Following are words used in religious discussions, articles, and sermons. 
Check the definition which you think comes closest in meaning to the key word. 
A score of four correct answers is average; five; good; six, excellent. Answers 


4. Heterodox 


(A) of the same faith 


(B) of a different 
(C) of no faith 


5. Synergism 


(A) co-operation in conversion 
(B) questionable beliefs 


(C) irreligious life 


6. Nave 


(A) main part of church 


the Lord’s Supper rather than what 
God does. Brunner says that without 
faith no true sacrament is accom- 
plished. Barth goes even farther 
when he denies that in Holy Baptism 
we are given the Holy Spirit and 
brought to faith. And in his zeal to 
emphasize that each one must be con- 
sciously active and willing in his bap- 
tism, he denies that little children 
are to receive the Sacrament of Holy 
Baptism. 

It has always been difficult to be- 
lieve that God comes to us in His 
sacraments and Word with all His 
grace and forgiveness. The Word 
and the sacraments seem like such 
common things. But God conde- 
scends to come to us in just this 
way. He has told us that faith comes 
by hearing the divine Word (Romans 
10:17), that we enter His kingdom 
through holy Baptism (John 3:5), 
and that the Sacrament of the Altar 
brings us His pardon. (Matthew 
26:28) 

No such blessings are promised to 
the enthusiast who sits in a corner 
and waits for God to come to him 
directly, without means. Therefore we 
must not belittle or ignore His Word 
and sacraments but repair to them, 
for they bring abundant balm and 
healing to our tired hearts and food 
to our hungry souls. 


faith 


N-FOLONW & UNFIN-A <wW 


(B) entrance to church 
(C) tower on church 
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BY HERBERT J. A. BOU 


WALTHER AS 
CHURCHMAN 


ecause of the man and the church and their re 
ion to each other “Walther as Churchman” ; 
very big topic. 

Walther — always and foremost a chur 
man — was profoundly grateful for his own relations 
to the church through faith in the Lord Jesus Ch 
Like Luther, Walther had a deep appreciation for 
one holy Christian apostolic church and its continu 

The theology of the ancient church as expressec 
the church’s ancient creeds was also Walther’s theok 
The doctrinal convictions of Luther and the Luthe 
Confessions were also his convictions. He valued hi 
the great story of precisely formulated Lutheran theol 
written by the great theologians of Lutheran orthod 


NOT A “CREATIVE’’ THEOLOGIAN 


IN MANY RESPECTS WALTHER WAS NOT A “ 
ATIVE” THEOLOGIAN. He distrusted the creativity 
many theologians, especially the “ego” theologians oi 
day who drew on their own inner experiences for the: 
stance of their religion. He regarded their originalit 
a product of the old Adam, their creativeness as unf 
fulness to the apostolic Word. 

Walther was content to reproduce the theolog 
Luther, of the Lutheran Confessions, and of the or 
dox Lutheran dogmaticians. We might call him a 
theran traditionalist in the best sense of the term. 
would Walther himself have resented such a label. 
from considering his stand a lamentable weakness 
many of his contemporaries did, he saw a great so 
of strength in his tenacious conformity to the chu 
age-old theology. He was convinced that it was 
doctrine which the Lord had committed to His cht 


NOT A HIDEBOUND TRADITIONALIST 


YET WALTHER WAS NOT A HIDEBOUND TRADITIO! 
Ist. Planted firmly on the solid theological groun 
the past, he reached out with both hands to grasp at 
grapple with the problems and needs of the churec 
his day. In a true sense Walther was a modem, ti 
churchman, a man of his time and for his time. V 
refusing to accept innovations in theology, he did not 
tate to use new approaches and new techniques | 
new circumstances made them necessary for the we 
of the church. While he was inflexible in his doct 
position, he could be thoroughly flexible in the we 
dealt with the church’s problems. 

Walther was uniquely a man for the church. T 
church he devoted his entire professional career. I 
worker in the church, whatever his position, is, of cc 
working for the church. But it may be said that Dr. 
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§ WOIK was concentrated in a most immediate way 
ne doctrine of the church. Walther was involved 
amy crises and controversies which touched vital as- 
s Of the doctrine of the church —the nature of 
church, the government of the church, her rights 
powers, her responsibilities and privileges, her or- 
ration and ministry, or her task and her resources. 


PASTOR WALTHER 


WALTHER’S CAREER CONSISTED OF SPECIFIC LABORS 
he church. He began as pastor of a congregation in 
ative Saxony, a congregation that bore the Lutheran 
¢ and was committed formally to the Lutheran Con- 
as, yet was sadly deficient in Lutheran character. 
ing to America, Walther continued to serve as pastor 
ne of the immigrant groups in Perry County, Mo., 
time when no one quite knew what the church was, 
| Was essential to the church, or what the place of 
r inis in the church was. 

in subsequent controversies Walther fought to estab- 
or uphold the Scriptural doctrine of the church 
ast false views of the ministry (Grabau), of the 
ich’s destiny in this world (Chiliasm), of the church’s 
te of authority (Open Questions), and of the ac- 
of God in the origin and life of the church (Con- 
n and Election). 


ECUMENICAL OUTLOOK 


Most OF WALTHER’S ACTIVITIES FOR THE CHURCH 
based in St. Louis. Here he supervised the expand- 
phurch life of the Lutheran congregations. Here he 
= to mold his parishioners into what he believed a 
feign Christian congregation should be on the basis 
¢ Word of God — independent of state control, free 
domination by the clergy, committed to the church’s 
of preaching the Gospel purely and administering the 
aments according to Christ’s institution, concerned 
it conforming the life of the members to the Gospel, 
cated to the promotion of the Lord’s kingdom. 
etre in St. Louis Walther guided the training of the 
ch’s ministry. From here he reached out to establish 
ful contact with other Lutherans through the pages 
is church paper, Der Lutheraner, as well as by means 
any personal conversations. These activities led to 
organization of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
s0uri, Ohio, and Other States. 
Walther was untiring in his concern for the church at 
=. He aimed at nothing less than the ultimate union 
i Lutheran synods in America into one orthodox Lu- 
an body. A step in that direction was the forma- 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Synodical Conference in 
2. Walther’s outlook was genuinely ecumenical. He 
efully acknowledged the presence of the church 
fever the saving Gospel was proclaimed. Though he 
lutely opposed every perversion of apostolic and of 
y ecumenical Christianity, he was always ready to 
nowledge every expression of sound doctrine. _ 
While Walther was thus engaged in organizational 
eavors in congregation, Synod, and Synodical Con- 
nce, he did not neglect the patient, continuous task of 
Olidation. By means of sermons, classroom lectures, 
erence and convention essays, periodical articles, ex- 
jive correspondence, and books, Walther aimed at 
agthening and deepening the Biblical insights that 
been won. 
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THREE GREAT WRITINGS 


THE PUBLISHED WORKS OF WALTHER evidence his 
churchly concerns. In addition to several volumes of 
sermons for the entire church year and a manual on 
pastoral theology, Walther gave the church three classic 
studies dealing directly with the doctrine of the church: 
The Voice of Our Church on the Question Concerning 
the Church and the Ministry; The Proper Form of an 
Evangelical Lutheran Congregation Independent of the 
State; and The Evangelical Lutheran Church the True 
Visible Church of God on Earth. 

_ These writings have perhaps done more than any- 
thing else to shape the character of doctrine and practice, 
of church life and activity in the congregations of the 
Missouri Synod. The principles underlying the universal 
priesthood of all believers and the Reformation doctrines 
of the true nature of the church and the separation of 
church and state could never be fully realized in the 
setting of the European state churches. But in America 
Walther was able to work out the application of these 
principles in a way it had never been done before. 

Walther’s three great writings on the church were 
condensed and combined into a single, excellent English 
volume by three former students of Walther, themselves 
oustanding churchmen in the Lutheran, Waltherian tra- 
dition — Drs. Frederick Pfotenhauer, Theodore Engel- 
der, and William Dallmann. Their book bears the title 
Walther and the Church. A good way to participate in 
the 150th anniversary of Walther’s birth is to study the 
profoundly theological and practical content of this book. 


OF THE CHURCH, FOR THE CHURCH 


WALTHER AND THE CHURCH — a big topic indeed! 
Walther, the man of the church and for the church, 
pastor, professor, organizer, leader, warrior, counselor, 
writer — all for the welfare of the church he loved, all 
for the salvation of sinners, all for the glory of God. 

Few have appreciated the church so deeply and have 
labored so zealously to promote the glory of the church 
as did Walther. More than ever we must see clearly 
what the church really is, what her mission is, where the 
church’s resources are to be found, and where her loyal- 
ties must lie. We can learn much from Walther. 


LET CHIPS FALL 


WE WILL NOT IDOLIZE WALTHER. He himself would 
be appalled by the suggestion. He was a man subject to 
human limitations, to human frailties and mistaken judg- 
ments. He was not infallible. As a man of his time he 
spoke to the situation of his time. It will not be possible 
or even desirable to transplant Walther’s dealing with 
the problems peculiar to his day to situations and prob- 
lems in the church that are not the same. This very pro- 
cedure would do Walther a serious disservice. 

But he did speak and act from convictions which are 
timeless. He took his stand on the infallible Word of God 
in line with the abidingly faithful and relevant witness of 
the Lutheran Confessions. From this vantage point he 
was willing to cope with the needs of the church posi- 
tively, vigorously, and authoritatively, and then let the 
chips fall where they may. 

Let us take our stand on the same solid foundation. 
Let us face every issue courageously and constructively, 
and we may trust in the promises of our Lord to lay His 
blessings on our labors in and for the church. 
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Relaxing with 

a “fun” song, the 
class cuts loose 
on “Push the 
Damper.” 


wanted 
an extra 


week otf schoo 


PHOTOS AND TEXT BY HAROLD HOFFMAN 


With their attention riveted to the blackboard, the 
students learn to know the meaning of such terms as 
Introit, Gloria Patri, and Kyrie. 


WENTY-SEVEN YOUNG } 
BERS of Holy Cross Ch 
Seattle, Wash., were so t 
up with their first choir music s 
that they wanted an extra week. 

Patterned after a vacation | 
school, the one-week course unf 
the meaning of the Lutheran litur; 
children of grades four, five, and s 

Mrs. Dona Hoffman, organist 
choir director, conducted the clas: 
the congregation’s new educat 
unit. Pastor John F. Merz super 
the school. 

Crafts, singing games, and ref 
ments gave a lighter touch to the 
organized program of instruction, 
pared by Mrs. Hoffman. 
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This is remarkable,” said one stu- 
int’s mother, who attended several 
ssions and noted how the children 


tre learning to appreciate the liturgy 


iExcellent attendance held to the clos- 
& day, when the pupils met in the 
ctuary for a “demonstration” service 
id a sermonet by Pastor Merz. 
iThe following Sunday the “gradu- 
bs” of the music school led the 535- 
ember congregation in singing the 
urgy and also sang a memorized an- 
em. 
“What an inspiration for us grown- 
s!” commented an elder of the con- 
gation. “We have a lot to learn from 
it children.” 
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PART 


Materials for the churel 


VEN THE LOWLIEST OF MATERI- 
ALS, as previously noted, can be 
consecrated to the service of 
God and become living proc- 
lamations of present and eternal glory. 

Stone — God made it. Over the 
years the water was pressed out. Under 
tremendous weight and heat it hardened 
and became the symbol of the living 
stones “‘fitly framed together,” growing 
unto a holy temple in the Lord. 

And wood — God grew it in His for- 
ests green. For His glory we may carve 
it, smooth it, stain it. Or we may bend 
it, tear it apart, put it together, fasten 
it with nails to represent His cross and 
shape it into doors which proclaim, 
“I am the Door.” 

And brick — of God’s good earth. 
Clay in itself is formless and useless, but 
baked in the fire of a furnace it be- 
comes a hardy material, worthy of great 
strong walls, symbolic of the earth it- 
self. 

Each metal, too, has its own value. 
Whether precious or base, none of the 
metals comes to us ready for use. All 
must be refined, hammered, beaten, or 
cast into appropriate molds before they 
can serve their highest purpose. 


ACOUSTICAL AIDS 


“The ugly is that which grins at you 
without a cause,” Rodin once said. You 
know people like that? Some things are 
like that too! Anything in the house of 
God that is deliberately contrived to 
make an impression or to produce an 
effect beyond the reminders of grace 
and godliness and God is in danger of 
tending toward the ugly. 

The effect of materials used in the 
church on the actual proclamation of 
the Word needs insistent emphasis, 
Proclamation must be as honest, as 
forthright, as transfiguring as beauty in 
any of its other forms. You cannot 
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make truth ring clear in tones that are 
muffled or inaudible. 

Sound-absorbent materials should be 
used only to correct obvious acoustical 
faults, not to induce faults. Sometimes 
the total effect of both preaching and 
music is ruined in churches built blindly 
to a pattern or a style rather than along 
lines of honesty and truth. Deep, low 
balconies extending too far into the 
nave can destroy the acoustical balance 
of a building beyond the power of any 
engineer in the world to correct. 


CANDLES 


“Candles are candles, and _ that’s 
that!” The testy adviser of the altar 
guild who blurted out this bit of “coun- 
sel” was convinced that beeswax candles 
were only a Romanistic trend. Does he 
know that beeswax candles are smoke- 
less and will not stain or mar walls or 
furnishings, while other candles will? 
Anything saved by buying other can- 
dles will probably be spent on cleaning 
walls and ceilings. 


HARDWARE 


The hardware in any church or 
church-related building usually amounts 
to less than one half of one per cent of 
the total cost. Yet have you noticed 
how many good churches and educa- 
tional buildings are ruined by cheap 
hardware, flimsy door knobs, make-do 
hinges and locks? It is the boast of 
most European churches that their locks 
have been used only in time of war and 
siege. Granted that in a country given 
to vandalism and thievery, locks may 
be necessary. But should they not be 
worthy locks of worthy materials? 


OFFERING PLATES 


Among the materials in use in the 
church, none strikes the visiting wor- 
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shiper with greater impact than t 
“equipment” used for gathering off 
ings. Due thoughtfulness, real und 
standing, and consideration will help 
plan to make this part of our worst 
a truly salutary experience instead 
a haphazard clattering of coins at 
often, a delicate balancing of enveloy 
in shallow, sometimes tarnished, me 
offering plates. 


SOUND SYSTEM 


The good intentions of the amat 
electronics “bug” in the congregati 
are not necessarily a guarantee of 
adequate and worthy public-address s 
tem. This new worship aid has entic 
more monstrosities into the church th 
any other modern “material”: mic 
phones stuck in front of the pastor, : 
choring him to one position; mic 
phones lifting shining heads, among | 
sacred vessels on the altar; micropho: 
linking the pastor by long, treacher 
wires to “offstage” amplifiers; mic 
phones carried in the hand; mic 
phones bolted down as permanent ps 
of baptismal fonts, altars, missal stan 
lecterns — all of them a glaring ¢ 
fession of our inadequacy in deal 
with one of the Lord’s newer blessi: 
for the hearing of His Word. Here 1 
real field for some budding genius: 
find an inconspicuous, foolproof way 
transmitting the voice without mak 
the mechanics of transmission und 
prominent in the sanctuary. 

Ours is only a plea — an earnest ; 
ardent plea—for truth and hone 
for study and understanding, for a 
jection of the hasty, easy generalizati 
a plea for careful research, praye: 
consideration, and  uncompromi: 
honesty in everything that is used 
“material for the church.” 


Adalbert R. Kretzman 


THE LUTHERAN WIT? 


By Carl A. Gieseler 


bore, it has been said, 
is someone who talks 
about his (or her) oper- 
ation and does not give 
ju a chance to tell about yours. 

But we want to talk about surgical 
erations in general and about the 
Mristian’s attitude when submitting to 
irgery. The present writer has gone 
ough such experiences a few times 
|his life. During his parish ministry 
| has also attended many patients be- 
e and after surgery. 


When You Enter 


‘Since about one of every eight Amer- 
ans will “go to the hospital” this year, 
is quite possible that before long you 
Il be a patient in one of the 5,707 
meral hospitals in our country. You 
buld join some 580,000 people who 
2 hospitalized on any given day. 

‘Whether you enter a private, munici- 
1, or denominational hospital, you 
ll in most cases find cleanliness, effi- 
ency, and friendliness. Over the years 
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great strides have been made in surgi- 
cal techniques, in hospital building, and 
especially in administration — from the 
chief administrator to the orderlies, 
maintenance staff, and kitchen person- 
nel. 

Despite new construction programs 
most hospitals are still handicapped by 
lack of room. Like many other pa- 
tients, you may first be bedded in the 
corridor. Later you may be “gradu- 
ated” to a room with one or more 
patients. 


Your Roommates 


Your room partner may be a fine 
old Christian gentleman with heart 
trouble who is continuously in an oxy- 
gen tent, which he facetiously calls his 
showcase. His childlike faith may 
strengthen you for going under the 
scalpel. 

Again, your roommate may be a per- 
son who has no church affiliation. You 
will have the opportunity to bring the 
Gospel of the “Great Physician” to 
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your fellow patient. During your re- 
cuperation one of your roommates may 
die and leave you very serious-minded. 

Often it is a blessing in disguise when 
sickness or the need of physical repairs 
takes us out of our daily routine. For 
then we realize that we have spent too 
much of our life on unessential things 
and not enough on what is essential, 
needful, and eternal. 

A Christian, therefore, will not only 
make arrangements to enter the hospi- 
tal when his physician advises surgery, 
but he will also make spiritual prepara- 
tions for this experience. He will not 
only submit to surgery but will also 
resign himself to the good and gracious 
will of God. 


Your Pastor 


Before going to the hospital a Chris- 
tian will also notify his pastor. Pastoral 
visits are a great spiritual help during 
hospitalization. (While a pastor was 
greeting his people after a church serv- 
ice, one member said to him, “I was 
in the hospital and you didn’t come to 
sce me.” The pastor answered, “I often 
wish I had a sixth sense to tell me when 
people are in the hospital.”) Even if 
you have notified your pastor, be sure 
to register as Lutheran and give your 
pastor’s name. 

To be in intimate communion with 
his Lord by receiving His body and 
blood, a Christian submitting to surgery 
will also partake of the Lord’s Supper 
with the congregation or privately. 


Your Bible 


While he is being prepared for t ¢ 
operation, a Christian will make ¢_i- 
gent use of his Bible and prayer bok. 
The Shepherd Psalm is a favorite among 
hospital patients. Also of special -om- 
fort are Psalms 25, 27, and 91. During 
sleepless nights a Christian may pray 
from Psalm 130: “I wait for the Lord, 
my soul doth wait, and ia His Word 
do I hope. My soul waiteth for the 
Lord more than they that watch for the 
morning.” 

After submitting to surgery with 
a truly Christianeattitude you will never 
be the same again. With the help of 
God you will be improved physically, 
and you will have grown in faith and 
in your Christian life. 

“If ye then be risen with Christ” — 
also spiritually risen with Him — “seek 
those things which are above” (Colos- 
sians 3:1). The sure foundation of 
your life remains: God, your Savior, 
His church, your fellow Christians. To 
all these you will dedicate your life 
anew. 
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Focus on 


September 


ducation 


- On his rounds the hospital chaplain 

stopped at the bedside of a patient 
registered as Lutheran. After a pre- 
liminary conversation and a brief spir- 
itual ministry the chaplain asked, “Mr. 
Rogers, do you have a Bible?” 

“Yes, I have a beautiful Bible,” he 
replied. “I bought it about six months 
ago. Paid $75 for it.” 

“That’s a lot of money for a Bible,” 
the chaplain said. 

“J figure nothing is too good when 
it comes to religion,” Rogers answered. 

“May I see your Bible?” 

“T left it home.” — 

“Do you and your family read it?” 

“Well, no. To tell you the truth, we 
haven't started reading it yet.” 


MANY CHURCH MEMBERS are in a 
similar situation. 4 

ti They own a Bible. 

2. They have a high regard for the 
« Bible. ~ 
_. 3. They intend to read it someday or 
to study it in Bible class. 

4. They never get started. 


That is why Parish Activities em- 
_ phasizes Christian education in Sep- 

- tember. Each congregation is to review 
its program of Christian education. 

' Does the congregation have a Chris- 

tian day school? Are the children re- 
ally growing in faith and love? If there 
_is no school, should there be one? _ 

Are the Sunday school teachers 
trained so that they can communicate 
Bible truth interestingly and forcefully? 

Are there adult Bible classes? Has 
attendance been holding up? What is 
being done to increase enrollment?. 
Is there a parent-education program? 

These are only a few of the ques- 
_ tions a board of parish education and 
_ Officers of the congregation might ask. 
_ Having evaluated their program, they 
will propose definite action. © 

St. Paul says that the Holy Scriptures 
are “able” to make us “wise unto salva- 

tion... and are profitable for doctrine, 
_ for reproof, for correction, for instruc- 
tion in rightousness that the man of 
God may be perfect, thoroughly fur- 
nished unto ail good works.” 

The Scriptures are able, but they 
need to be searched. And unless the 
congregation provides a good Bible 
study program for all age levels, most 
church members will not take Bible 
searching seriously. E. A. K. 
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Font ae Parrerenee of the Wabag Lutheran Church in Irelya, May 16— 


200 DELEGATES RATIFY CONSTITUTION 
OF WABAG LUTHERAN CHURCH 
By Karl Stotik 


Meeting in Irelya to discuss the busi- 
ness of the church in this part of the 
western highlands of New Guinea, 200 
delegates representing some 60 congre- 
gations during the four-day conference 
in mid-May ratified the constitution of 
the Wabag Lutheran Church. 

Each congregation had appointed a 
representative to sign the constitution 
after it was discussed and approved in 
their congregational meetings. 

In keeping with indigenous church 
principles, the conference appointed na- 
tives to work with the Mission Agricul- 
tural Committee and added three mem- 
bers to the Mission Committee on 
Schools. At the 1960 annual meeting 
three men had been appointed to work 
with members of the Mission Medical 
Committee. 


Ready for New Areas 


Working through its congregations, 
the conference has more than 60 evan- 
gelists ready to start work in new areas 
as soon as these places become de- 
restricted. At the Irelya meeting it was 
decided to pay these men a monthly 
sum equivalent to something like $1.80 
in American money. 

Last year marked the opening of the 
Birip Lutheran School for Church 
Workers. This year the conference 
voted to enlarge the training school. 
The delegates asked the mission to as- 
sign another teacher to the school. 


They also decided to erect additional © 


dormitories and another school building 
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for the wives of the evangelists. T 
conference will pay for the buildi 
program. 

Among other financial matters 1 
conference resolved to match equa 
the salary paid by the mission to nat 
medical orderlies. It was suggested tl 
all member congregations contrib 
25% of all receipts to the Wabag | 
theran Church. 

In matters less familiar to chu 
conferences, the group decided to c 
tinue with their native dances but 
exclude practices which are not co 
patible with Christian faith. They a 
decided to continue the custom 
“bride price.” 


Deep Sense of Unity 


It is interesting to see how these N 
Guinea Christians are developing tk 
sense of parliamentary procedure. 
the first meetings it was difficult for 
group to understand the practice 
calling for the negative vote, for tl 
thought all items should receive a un 
imous vote. 

Many of the delegates have no f 
of making public speeches; conseque 
most items on the agenda were th 
oughly discussed before they w 
passed. 

In a field where Christians from 
various sections formerly had little c 
tact with one another these conferen 
are bringing about a deep sense of 
unity which members of the Wa 
Lutheran Church have in Christ, tl 
Lord. 
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Khree Staff Members 
nstalled by BPE 


nstallation of three staff members 
the Board of Parish Education has 
Mm announced by Dr. Arthur L. Mil- 
oO Secretary of the synodical 
ard. 
At a service conducted June 27 in 
ce Church, Lemay, Mo., Rev. Jus- 
P. Kretzmann, chairman of the 


. Paul H. Pallmeyer, and 
hard L. Wind. Prof. Arthur E. 
af of the Springfield seminary, mem- 
of the Board, preached the sermon. 


Pastor Muhlen- 
bruch, a 1944 gradu- 
ate of the St. Louis 
seminary, while serv- 
ing parishes in Indi- 
ana and teaching at 
the Fort Wayne Lu- 
theran High School, 
continued his studies 
James Millikin University, Ball State 
achers College, and the Fort Wayne 
ension Center of Indiana University. 
As associate editor of Sunday school 
erials he will prepare Junior, Inter- 
diate, and Senior lesson materials. 
| will also develop guidelines for a 
mprehensive revision of the materials. 


astor Pallmeyer, 
or World War II 
ice with the U.S. 
y, completed his 
ning at the Saint 
is seminary in 
51. He was a mem- 
of Synod’s mis- 
n staff in Japan un- 
1958, when he became pastor of 
rist Church, Hartford, Conn. He has 
n an editorial associate of the Board 
e 1959, serving as managing editor 
Interaction and editor of My De- 
ions. 


Mr. Wind, a 1920 
graduate of the River 
Forest teachers col- 
lege, taught in the 
school of First Evan- 
gelical Lutheran 
Church, Louisville, 
Ky., and at Bethlehem 

Children’s Home, 
w York City. He was named direc- 
of the home in 1937. 
Associated with Concordia Publish- 
House since 1948, Mr. Wind now 
ts Pal and Story Time, children’s 
ry papers. Previously he was editor 
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EVERY SEVEN YEARS 


Chaplain (Lt. Col.) Theodore V. Koepke 
(left), Fort Leavenworth, Kans., greets his 
brother, Rev. R. T. ‘‘Ted”’ Koepke, mis- 
sionary to Parasala, South India, on his 
arrival for a “‘once every seven years” 
Koepke family reunion, held each time 
he returns on furlough. 


This year all nine brothers and sisters, 
seven in-laws, and 23 of 24 children were 
together for the two-day reunion at Fort 
Leavenworth. 


SSS OS 


of Young World and Child’s Compan- 
ion. He has written numerous books 
with Christian themes, such as Rex 
Amoris, Land of Sunny Days, and 
House of Dreams. 

Mr. Wind became an editorial asso- 
ciate of the Board in 1960, when a 
working relationship was established 
between the Board and the editor of 
children’s story papers in co-operation 
with Concordia Publishing House. 


EXTRAORDINARY CONCERN 


The Will Pullman family in California 
believes in Christian education. For 15 
years they transported their children to 
Trinity Lutheran School every day, a dis- 
tance of 15 miles. The two round trips 
totaled 60 miles a day. 

For the 15 years these trips equaled 
157,000 miles, or more than six times 
around the world. At a cost of eight 
cents per mile, what the family spent just 
on transportation for their children’s 
Christian education would amount to 
$12,560. 

Were they religious fanatics? If you 
could meet them, you would discover they 
are very ordinary people, highly re- 
spected in their neighborhood and loved 
in their church. Very ordinary, except 
that they had an extraordinary concern 
for the spiritual welfare of their children. 

You may not have to make this choice 
for your children, but are you making 
sure they are getting thoroughly grounded 
in Christian principles? Will they be able 
to overcome all obstacles in life by their 
firm confidence in God? Will they be 
able to meet every temptation with sturdy 
Christian principles? Will they ultimately 
attain eternal life through Christ? 

Now is the time to think about placing 
your children in a Christian school. Some- 
day God will call you to account for the 
children whom He has entrusted to your 
care. Are you doing all that you can to 
make them His forever? — Just a Minute. 
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Heine Receives LLL 
“Award of Merit” 


Leonhard C. Heine, veteran Omaha, 
Nebr., churchman, received the annual 
Lutheran Laymen’s League “Award of 
Merit” at the banquet closing the 44th 
anniversary LLL convention in Wichita, 
Kans., July 19. The bronze statuette of 
Martin Luther, emblematic of the 
award, and a citation were presented by 
Harry G. Barr, LLL president. 

Mr. Heine, member of Synod’s Board 
for Higher Education, was lauded as a 
“friend of youth, the sick, the aged, 
champion of Christian education, faith- 
ful servant of his congregation and the 
church at large, respected leader in 
business and community affairs, gen- 
erous contributor to Christian endeav- 
ors, and a devout follower of Jesus and 
humble servant of God.” 

More than 850 persons attended the 
banquet, at which Dr. Martin H. Schar- 
lemann of the St. Louis seminary spoke 
on the convention theme: “By Love 
Serve One Another.” 

The 1,347 delegates approved reso- 
lutions to “oppose atheistic Communism 
by our positive Christian life and wit- 
ness’; to continue efforts to “overcome 
the widespread dissemination of smut”; 
and to launch a nationwide $100,000 
program of placing Gospel messages in 
Sunday newspaper supplements. 

More than 6,000 persons attended the 
July 16 Lutheran Hour rally. Dr. Os- 
wald Hoffmann encouraged the laymen 
to “preach Christ in the only way He 
can be preached — in love... as a vital 
demonstration of how Christian people 
can serve in love.” 

Dr. David S. Schuller of the St. Louis 
seminary conducted daily devotions on 
the convention theme, emphasizing that 
“the church is people . . . not clergy, 
not organization, not program, not ab- 
stract authority.” 

Panel presentations, visualized re- 
ports, elections, and addresses by church 
leaders were other features. 
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Executive Director Wolbrecht introduces Research Consultant Neale to members of 


F. Wind, Social Action and Welfare; H. A. Mayer, World Missions; Treasurer M 
Executive Director W. F. Wolbrecht; Controller R. C. Rauscher; Board of D 
Hillmer, chairman, Division of North American Missions and Special Minist 
W. Mueller, Communications and Public Relations 


Let -: Q. A. Dorn, chairman, Division of Church Literature; H. 
iSipieter, President J. W. Behnken; Research Consultant M. G. Neale; 
tors Consultant L. B. Meyer; First Vice-President O. R. Harms; W. H. | ey 
A. L. Miller, Parish Education and Parish Services; A. M. Ahlschwede, Higher Education; i 


GROWTH OF NEGRO POPULATION IN U.S., 
MISSION POLICY, STUDIED BY COUNCIL 


Noting the growth of the Negro 
population in the U.S., especially in 
major cities, Synod’s 12-member Ad- 
ministrative Council at its July 13 meet- 
ing took initial steps to shape policies 
and plans for a “more aggressive mis- 
sion program” for the American Negro. 

“Can we begin to set goals and set 
aside earmarked funds” for such a pro- 
gram? asked three divisional chairmen 
in a report to the Council, established 
under the reorganization plan adopted 
by the San Francisco convention. 

The report of the study committee 
also asked: “What can be done to de- 
velop and use good Negro leadership? 
What is the place of Lutheran elemen- 
tary schools in an expanded program of 
Negro work? How can we pursue a 
program of separate congregations for 
Negroes while at the same time encour- 
aging integrated church work? 

“Could this generalization guide us? 
In a community which is mixed or in- 
tegrated the church will be mixed and 
integrated; in a community which con- 
sists entirely of one racial group the 
church will naturally reflect the same 
pattern.” 

Rate of Growth 


To help the Administrative Council 
plan and co-ordinate the efforts of all 
synodical boards and agencies involved 
in a greater outreach to the American 
Negro (missions, higher education, 
parish education, church extension, 
etc.), the study committee submitted 
the following statistics: 


@ As of Dec. 30, 1960, there were 
18,871,830 Negroes in the U.S. (as 
compared with 29,730,874 in Nigeria) , 
of whom 16,781 are baptized mem- 
bers of 123 Synodical Conference-affili- 
ated congregations (as compared with 
33,433 in the Conference’s Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of Nigeria). 
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@ Major cities with the largest 
Negro populations are: New York, 
1,087,931; Chicago, 812,637; Philadel- 
phia, 529,240; Detroit, 482,223; Wash- 
ington, 411,737; Los Angeles, 334,916; 
Baltimore, 326,589; Cleveland, 250,818; 
New Orleans, 233,514; Houston, 
215.0372 6 St Louis) 21453773) Atlanta, 
186,464; Memphis, 184,320; Dallas, 
129,242; Cincinnati, 108,754; and Pitts- 
burgh, 100,692. 


@ Major cities showing the largest 
rate of growth of Negro population 
from 1950 to 1960 are: Milwaukee, 
185.1%; San Diego, 143.3%; Dallas, 
123.5%; Denver, 106.4% ; Los Angeles, 
95.6%; Buffalo, 92.9%; Minneapolis, 
76.2%; Seattle, 74.6%; Houston, 
72.4%; San Francisco, 71.1%; Cleve- 
land, 70%; and Chicago, 65%. 


Research Department 


Introduction of Dr. Mervin G. Neale, 
St. Paul, Minn., recently appointed by 
Synod’s Board of Directors as research 
consultant of the church body, brought 
closer to realization another feature of 
the reorganization plan: to make a 
study of all research activities carried 
on by boards, agencies, and officers of 
Synod; to develop procedures for co- 
ordinating, interpreting, presenting, and 
communicating to such boards, agen- 
cies, and officers the factual information 
gained through research studies. 

Dr. Neale, former dean of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and president of the 
University of Idaho, now professor 
emeritus at the University of Minnesota, 
has served as research consultant in in- 
dustry and government, with assign- 
ments in South Korea and Japan. 

“Dr. Neale was one of the key men 
in the task force reorganizing the Com- 
mission on Colleges of the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Secon- 
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Synod’s Administrative Council 


dary Schools,” according to Dr. Wa 
F. Wolbrecht, chairman of the Admi 
trative Council. “He has served 
Missouri Synod in attaining NCAC 
accreditation at River Forest, Sew: 
St. Paul, and Fort Wayne.” 

The development and operation 
research in industry and education * 
been phenomenal,” Dr. Neale told 
Council. “As research consultant I 
take facts, collect others, and pre: 
them so you can use them. Resez 
will be of great value to the churcl 
making policies and decisions.” 

In addition to undertaking resez 
studies and carrying them to com 
tion, Dr. Neale during his one-year t 
will study and recommend the per 
nent organization and staffing of 
central research department. 


Council Duties 


Representing some 30 department 
Synod grouped in nine divisions, 
Administrative Council has the pri 
pal duties of planning, evaluating, 
reviewing synodical work, keeping c 
communication with all synodical a; 
cies, effecting sound and efficient 
ministrative and operational proced 
throughout the divisions, and prepa 
Synod’s annual budgets. 

Council members are: Executive 
rector Walter F. Wolbrecht, (cl 
man), Controller Ray C. Raus 
(secretary), President John W. B 


ken, First Vice-President Oliver 
Harms, and Treasurer Martin 
Strieter. 


Also: Arthur M. Ahlschwede, cl 
man of the Division of Higher Ed 
tion; O. A. Dorn, Church Literat 
William H. Hillmer, North Amer 
Missions and Special Ministries; | 
man A. Mayer, World Missions; Ar 
L. Miller, Parish Education and P: 
Services, Martin W. Mueller, C 
munications and Public Relations; 
Henry F. Wind, Social Action and ' 
fare. 
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pequel to “Paper War 
Nigeria” Letter 


Thanks largely to a reprint of our 
Druary] letter in the LUTHERAN 
NESS (March 21, 1961, p. 23), the 
ionse to this challenge has been 
y tremendous,” writes Missionary 
ris Watkins in his July African 
erm Letter, 

t is getting increasingly difficult to 
time even to read all the corre- 
ndence and to acknowledge receipt 
Il the packages of literature which 
bt been pouring in,” he continues. 
f are sincerely grateful for this won- 
] response, and we hope that you 
be patient with us.” 


Gospel Offensive 


ans are taking shape, he adds, to 
nde ammunition for a Gospel of- 
ive in the paper war —a series of 
Dur Savior Bible Lessons with pic- 
S and teaching helps which teach- 
ith a minimum of training should 
ble to use effectively. 

hhis kind of literature, Missionary 
ikins feels, “will do more than any- 
"= else to spread the Gospel through- 
this province and perhaps over a 
h larger area.” 

e envisions issuing the Bible lessons, 
) being printed in simple English, in 
and Ibo, and perhaps in a year or 
also in Yala and Ukelle, neither of 
h has been reduced to writing. 

e will need thousands of these 
gets every Sunday, and we hope that 
will be an ongoing program for 


years to come,” the letter states. ““There- 
fore we would like to request that you 
pray for the Lord’s blessings upon this 
project.” 

Pointing up the urgency of the let- 
ter’s “prayer requests” were some hard- 
fact details of the stepped-up Commun- 
ist literature campaign in the young 
nation: 

“In all the larger cities one can ob- 
tain scores of Soviet and Red Chinese 
newspapers, magazines, and pamphlets 
for a few pennies each. There are, for 
example, the daily Moscow News and 
the Soviet Weekly, 3 pence each. There 
are magazines such as Soviet Union, 
Soviet Women, Soviet Times, China 
Pictorial, China Reconstructs, Peking 
Review, and Women of China, all well 
written, profusely illustrated, and on 
high-quality paper, and each selling for 
14¢ or less. Then there is the Commu- 
nist Manifesto for 21¢, Trial of Ameri- 
can U-2 Spy Pilot for 7¢, and other 
pamphlets too numerous to mention 
here. 


Untold Damage to Lord’s Work 


“In all of these pamphlets and peri- 
odicals the Communists make them- 
selves out to be angels of light, while 
the Americans and their allies are set 
forth as nothing but imperialistic war- 
mongers. Pray that the Africans may 
not be deceived by these Communist 
lies. 

“At the same newsstand one can also 
buy (for 35¢) an American magazine 
such as Time or Newsweek. In these 
publications the Africans read about 


race riots in the South and of the re- 
fusal of state authorities to enforce the 
law to prevent such attacks. They read 
such statements as: ‘Once we owned 
our slaves; now we only rent them.’ 

“This kind of publicity is doing un- 
told damage to the Lord’s work. Ni- 
gerians and other Africans tend to re- 
gard Christianity as the ‘white man’s 
religion.” When they hear of violence, 
hatred, and racial intolerance practiced 
by white people in a so-called Christian 
country, this does violence to the 
preaching of the Gospel of peace. 

“Pray that racial discrimination, 
hatred, and violence may soon come to 
an end in America so that uneducated 
people throughout the world may no 
longer identify the white man— and 
thus Christianity — with these unchris- 
tian practices, lest the doors now open 
to the Gospel be slammed shut and 
securely locked.” 


Two-Time Winner: Question 7 


Only two-time winner among the 30 
films shown at the annual Berlin Film 
Festival was Lutheran Film Associates’ 
Question 7, dramatizing the ideological 
clash of Christianity and Communism 
in East Germany. The Berlin city gov- 
ernment awarded the film a_ special 
youth prize —a rating which will per- 
mit tax-free showings in West Germany 
— and the International Catholic Film 
Office chose the Lutheran-sponsored en- 
try for its Berlin festival prize. Ques- 
tion 7 had previously received an “A-1” 
rating from the Catholic Legion of 
Decency. 


Answers to “Testing Your Religious Vocabulary” 


4. Of a different faith (B) —Heterodox is used especially 


1. Agreement (C) —A testament is a covenant or solemn 
sement, in the Bible specifically, a covenant made by God 
| His people. The covenant into which God entered with 
sl, beginning with Abraham and centering in His promises 
rist, is called the old, or the first testament (Exodus 19:5, 6; 
, 8). The covenant God has made and still makes with 
syers in Christ ——- called the covenant in His blood because 
st sealed it by His redemptive death — is called the new 
sment. The terms Old Testament and New Testament were 
ied to the two divisions of the Bible books which record 
nature, terms, and fulfillment of the two covenants. 


2, Instruction (B) — God's precepts —a word found 21 
s in Psalm 119 —are the rules of conduct and action He 
‘down in His Word that His children may know and do 
will. 

cv Health-giving (C) — Salutary, occurring twice in the 
3y for the Holy Communion (‘‘truly meet, right, and salutary’ 
e Preface, and ‘‘this salutary gift’’ in the post-Communion 
er) refers to the beneficial, spiritual health-giving effects 
artaking of the Sacrament. 

e 


ee 
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to describe those who hold or teach a faith which deviates from 
Scriptural truth. A contrasting word is orthodox, which means 
“of the true and correct faith.” 


5. Co-operation in conversion (A) — Synergism (literally: 
“work together with’’) is the erroneous belief or teaching that 
man can co-operate with the Holy Spirit in his conversion, at 
least to a degree. The Scriptures, however, teach that man is 
hopelessly ‘‘dead in trespasses and sins’’ and wholly incapable 
of self-help in the new birth process. Saving faith, which en- 
genders spiritual life, is entirely God-given. (Ephesians 2:8, 9; 
2 Timothy 1:9) 

6. Main part of church (A) — Nave, often used to distin- 
guish the church proper (where the worshipers sit) from the 
chancel (where the pastor officiates) and the narthex (vestibule), 
is an interesting word. It comes from the Latin word for ship, 
to which the church has been likened since earliest times: ‘tossed 
by the stormy waves of persecution, heresy, and schisms .. . 
yet the presence of the Savior is a positive assurance of safety.” 
(F. R. Webber, Church Symbolism) 
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Communism 


(Continued from page 5) 


with joy, whether we have the privilege 
of doing it through our Federal Govern- 
ment, private agencies, or the church. 
Most likely we’ll have to do it through 
all three —if it is to be done on the 
massive scale required to make it effec- 
tive in the fight against Communism. 


Where Do We Get the Money? 


And so we come to the big question. 
Where do we get the vast sums? 

Our nation’s factories are now cap- 
able of turning out so much more goods 
than we ourselves can possibly use. 
We're up to our necks in almost every- 
thing: oil, feed grains, steel, clothes; 
you name it. With the rapid advance 
of automation U.S. plants can pour 
out this superabundance — at the same 
time laying off more and more workers. 

Unless we build up the “have not” 
world to the point where teeming popu- 
lations can buy the products of our 
factories, there is little doubt in the 
minds of many that financial disaster 
will overtake us. 


The Nearest Mirror 


Nevertheless the objection that we 
spend ourselves into bankruptcy is valid. 
So what’s the answer? 

There is no one answer. It will take 
doing on many fronts. 

We shall find one of the big answers 
by walking to the nearest mirror. 

If the almost 105 million Christian 
church members in the United States 
will take seriously their God-directed 
responsibility to be good citizens; if they 
will really work at the job of helping 
run the government by strongly protest- 
ing to their legislative representatives 
against waste and mismanagement and 
corruption in almost every area of our 
government — then one facet of the 
problem is on the way to being solved. 


13-Cent Cotter Pins 


Item: Last winter’s strikes at our 
missile bases at Cape Canaveral for un- 
heard-of wages. 

Item: One of our nation’s biggest 
corporations selling cotter pins to the 
Navy for 13 cents each. Cotter pins 
that it bought from another corporation 
for little more than half a cent each. 

Etc:, ete:, etc. 

The U. S. General Accounting Office 
report to Congress on the waste and 
mismanagement in our defense estab- 
lishment during 1960 is a real shocker. 

This goes on year after year —to a 
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greater or lesser degree — in almost 
every area of our Federal Government, 
including the foreign aid department. 
Moreover, state and local govern- 
ments are, if anything, worse in this 
respect. To quote the lead sentence of 
a June 23 United Press International 
story: “A thread of corruption spreads 
through the nation’s states and cities 
today as broad as some of the highways 
alleged to be crumbling because of it.” 


Wouldn’t Walk Across the Street 


Certainly ours is the greatest govern- 
ment in the world. But it’s a republic, 
a form of government in which the 
people themselves ultimately have the 
responsibility for its policies and ad- 
ministration. Our government in the 
last analysis can be only as good and 
efficient as the people allow it to be. 

Unfortunately the typical American, 
it has been said, will cross the ocean to 
fight for his country but will not cross 
the street to vote in a local election. 


If 105 Million U.S. Christians... 


Christians, it would seem, have a 
special responsibility to make our 
government work. As Edmund Burke 
put it so eloquently: “All that is neces- 
sary for evil to triumph is that good 
men do nothing.” 

If the almost 105 million Christian 
church members in the United States 
will finally get it through their heads 
that participation in politics is not a 
violation of the separation of church 
and state, that God wants them to help 
make their government as effective as 
possible so that the preaching of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ can be done as 
efficiently as possible, that it is their 
Christian duty to talk or phone or write 
or wire to their legislative representa- 
tives demanding an end to waste and 
mismanagement and corruption — then 
we shall be on the way to saving the 
billions necessary to put the emerging 
nations on their feet without spending 
ourselves into bankruptcy. 


Cynics Will Laugh 


Oh, I know! The cynics will laugh 
this off as hopeless idealism. It won’t 
be that easy, they will say. Of course 
it won’t! But Christians are not to be 
cynics. We are to be practical idealists. 

This is a long-range process. I’m con- 
vinced, though, that enough good citi- 
zenship can be exercised now so that 
we can do what is necessary in a hurry. 

One thing is certain: If Christians do 
not begin in ever-increasing numbers to 
take a more active part in running their 
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government, the future looks very t 
indeed. 

In the words of our President: 
us begin.” 


$1.77 for Foreign Missions 


Of supreme importance is this: 

If we are to combat atheistic C 
munism effectively, we Christians | 
bring to the multitudes of Asia 
Africa and Latin America the Gosp 
Jesus Christ. But fast. 

That, too, will take huge sum 
money. Much more than the $. 
per-person average given last yeal 
foreign missions by U.S. Protestan 
the ten largest denominations, inclu 
the Missouri Synod. 

Let us not belittle what the Chri 
church has done in this field in the 
Even non-Christians admit that up 
and including recent years most of | 
was done to help the uncommittec 
tions was done by Christian mis: 
aries, doctors, teachers, deaconess 

But in view of what needs to be | 
the Christian church has been actit 
if its foreign mission program we 
sort of hobby — something to kee} 
ladies’ aids and the men’s clubs 
of mischief —rather than somet 
that’s compellingly urgent as prea 
by the Savior and His first disciples 


Stuff for Comic Books 


$1.77 per person per year. 
ought to be written up in the c 
books —if it weren’t so tragic. 

No wonder that—as Dr. H 
Koppelmann wrote in the July 11 
of the WITNEss — “Percentagewis 
Christian church is losing out ag 
other religions of the world. Of the 
jor religions, Christianity is the only 
experiencing such a decline.” 

God forgive us! 


Will They Steal Our Minds? 


That’s why I say in all sinceri 
don’t believe that most of us hav 
courage to fight Communism. No 

But I’m convinced that wher 
finally recognize the great need, » 
we apply ourselves earnestly to a : 
of the Gospel of Christ, the Holy | 
will give us the courage. And the 

In the final article we shall list 
cific ways in which the Christian ct 
collectively and Christians individ 
can combat Communism effect 
Especially how in a positive manne 
can deal with the most dangerous t 
of all, the diabolically clever effc 
steal our minds. 


(To be concluded) 
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District Conventions 


aglish 
ze I13—-16, River Forest, Ill. 


Among the 470 registered delegates at 
District’s golden jubilee’ convention 
e ten English Synod veterans who 50 
ITs ago became Missourians when the 
hod became the English District. 

An impressive jubilee service at the Uni- 
sity of Chicago’s Rockefeller Chapel 
| tked the golden observance. Some 1,800 
rshipers witnessed a processional of 170 
gy and chanted the Te Deum used in 
# 1911 service when the English Synod 
ated with Missouri. 

ocusing on “Dr. Walther’s text,” 1 Pe- 
2:9: “Ye are a royal priesthood,” the 
hvention sermon preached by Synod’s 
fsident John W. Behnken asked search- 
] questions: “Have we sufficiently ap- 
ciated what God has done for our 
irch? Are we permitting neo-orthodoxy 
becloud the purity of doctrine? Are 
eralism and unionism making inroads? 
fe we leaving the old safe moorings and 
Binning to drift into the stormy sea of 
Ctrinal confusion?” 

4 teachers’ workshop helped accent the 
#trict’s accelerating parish school pace: 
j schools, 158 teachers, 4,500 pupils, 
),000 budgeted for school subsidy. 

Six new fields opened in five different 
ites highlighted continuing home mis- 
progress. 

Reports noted increased business effi- 
‘cy through the newly created full-time 
asurer-controller office, held by layman 
nald Lawrence. Responsibilities of this 
ce include membership on all boards 
committees using District funds. 
Finishing touches were put on a new 
strict constitution, which had been un- 
revision at two previous conventions. 
luded is a shift in incorporation from 
w York to Illinois. 

By a close vote delegates adopted a com- 
tee report voicing disapproval of the 
of the Brief Statement as a legislative 
rument under the provision of “Reso- 
ion 9” of the San Francisco convention. 
The_three doctrinal essays, read by Dr. 
hard Caemmerer, Prof. Harry Coiner, 
d Dr. Walter Wolbrecht, limelighted the 
ord and the two sacraments. 


RoGER L. SOMMER 


uth Wisconsin 
e 19—22, Milwaukee 


‘Inner peace is more important than 
quering outer space. More im- 
tant than to know how to get to the 
on is to know how to get to heaven,” 
d Dr. August Hardt, retired veteran 
the Milwaukee college faculty, whose 
vention essay, “All Things in Christ,” 
olded the Letter to the Philippians. 
lerting attention to the Communist 
n “to control the United States by 1973,” 
ssident Herbert Baxmann underlined: 
he church of Christ is the only power 
t can stem the tide of Communism. 
e church’s business today is to call our 
ion to repentance.” ; 

Also alluding to Communist threats in 
convention sermon, synodical repre- 
tative Dr. George W. Wittmer said: 
the Communists ‘mean business,’ the 
rd also meant His promise: ‘I will build 
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My church, and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it.’ ” 

High-level “manpower mileage” was re- 

vealed in reports showing 161 pastors serv- 
ing 138,061 souls, 351 teachers serving 
64 schools, 10,850 children. 
_ Mission consciousness came to the fore 
in 1960’s $80,000 subsidy investment in 
20 District missions; a resolution affirming 
“no limitations of race, color, or class” in 
the church’s commission to evangelize; 
and in a policy decision to co-operate 
with inner-city congregations “to reach out 
rather than move out, not to take flight 
from the blight, for the blight may again 
become bright.” 

Continuing intercessions for the preser- 
vation of the Synodical Conference, dis- 
ruption of which would imperil many joint 
synodical projects in the District area, was 
the subject of a special resolution. 

Also adopted were recommendations of 
study committees making the District 
Presidency a full-time office, beginning 
with the 1963 election, and erecting a 
$250,000 District office in Milwaukee. 


ERWIN G. TIEMAN 


“Know Your Synod’s Work” 


For several years a booklet called Know Your 
Synod’s Work has been distributed at District 
conventions in connection with the presentation 
of synodical matters. 

The distribution of these booklets was to en- 
able delegates to report all the more effectively 
to their congregations about the widespread 
and ever-expanding work of Synod. 

For the years 1960 and 1961 these booklets 
were greatly improved to make them more at- 
tractive. We encouraged congregations to 
order a copy for every home. This is the in- 
formation given to conventions in April. 


A Change of Plans 


Synod's Board of Directors in its May meet- 
ing decided that the information contained in 
Know Your Synod's Work is so important that 
a copy should be sent into every home of our 
congregations. At first this plan was to be 
carried out by sending these copies soon after 
the respective District conventions adjourned. 
Because another change was made of which 
| had no knowledge, ! gave the English, Cen- 
tral, and Northwest Districts wrong information. 
| certainly want to apologize. 

When | returned to my office after these con- 
ventions, | learned that by Sept. 15 a copy of 
the booklet will be mailed to every home on 
the Lutheran Witness mailing list. Pastors of 
congregations not covered by the Districtwide 
subscription plan have been notified that they 
may order as many copies as they need for the 
homes of their congregations. These copies will 
be mailed in bulk by Sept. 15. 

Congregations of a District which met in 
April and, because of the information given 
then, ordered and paid for copies of Know Your 
Synod's Work for every home in the congrega- 
tion may wish to use the additional copies they 
will receive in Bible classes, meetings (LLL, 
LWML, WL), schools, or Sunday schools, etc. 
Should any congregation desire a refund for 
copies ordered, kindly notify Dr. John E. 
Herrmann, 210 N. Broadway, St. Louis 2, Mo. 

May God bless the use of Know Your Synod's 
Work in every home of Synod and by old and 


young in these homes. J. W. BEHNKEN 
eS AS SRT SET SEE STH 
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Western 


June 12—I6, St. Louis, Mo. 


“We need more citizens like you,” said 
Missouri Governor John M. Dalton, honor 
guest at the opening session. The governor 
stressed the need for men of Christian 
convictions in the political arena and 
added: “To be effective, that leadership 
must have your prayers, continued sup- 
port, and the co-operation and help of all.” 

In his convention essay, “Reconstruct- 

ing Confirmation for Our Day,” Dr. 
Arthur C. Repp, St. Louis seminary dean, 
showed that “confusion” often connected 
with the rite may be eliminated by stress- 
ing the essential elements: instruction in 
the Word, confession of faith, intercession 
of the congregation. Other elements fail 
to give due emphasis to the two sacra- 
ments, with which confirmation must al- 
ways be connected, Dean Repp said. 
_ District accent on education is indicated 
in its school figures: 130 congregations 
with schools or school affiliation, 12,000 
pupils; 48,000 enrolled in Sunday schools, 
4,000 from non-Lutheran homes. 

“We put in 53 and took out 63 at the 
‘manpower station’ of our church this 
year,” a recruitment report noted. Con- 
gregations were asked to offer Christian 
vocational guidance at every opportunity 
and to observe a special Recruitment Sun- 
day each year. 

Approval was given a $400,000 chapel 
and student center at Columbia, Mo.; a 
policy supporting congregations who are 
reshaping their program to meet inner-city 
challenges; appointment of a District Com- 
mittee for Social Welfare. 


Notices ~ 


Ordinations and Installations 
Ordained: CANDIDATES 


Bohlmann, Victor A., in Grace, Western 
Springs, Ill., by A. E. Bohlmann, June 25. 

Cordes, Darowin E., in St.John, Hillman, 
Mich., by Charles F. Boerger, June 25. 

Damerow, Ronald D., in Zion, Akron, Ohio, 
by Pres. Ottomar Krueger, June 18. 

Galchutt, Gerhard C., in Pilgrim, Wauwatosa, 
Wis., by Felix Kretzschmar, June 18. 

Giese, Gordon W., in Bethlehem, Nekoosa, ~ 
Wis., by Pres. Lloyd H. Goetz, June 18. 

Gnewuch, Donald E., in St. Peter, Lebanon, 
Wis., by Otto Hoffmann, June 25. 

Hackbarth, Lloyd J., in St. Paul, Merrill, Wis., 
by Arnold Beawer, June 25. 

Hartman, Dennis E., in Christ, Detroit, Mich., 
by Ervin H. Hartman, June 25. 

Heiderich, Donald T., in St. John, (Oak 
Creek) Milwaukee, Wis., by Theo. Mon- 
hardt, June 29. 

Hinz, Donald J., in St. John, Elk River, Minn., 
by Erhart L. Bauer, June 18. 

Janke, Paul B., in Grace, El Cerrito, Calif., by 
O. R. Janke, June 18. 

Johnston, Thomas D., in Zion, Mitchell, S. 
Dak., by L. A. Eberhard, June 25. 

Kahle, Raymond F., in St. John, Elgin, Ill., by 
E. T. Grotelueschen, June 18. 

Krueger, R. Robert, in Nazareth, Chicago, IIl., 
by Herbert Kohn, June 25. : 

Lessmann, Richard P., in Mount Calvary, 


Milwaukee, Wis., by Elmer A. Neitzel, 
June 18. 
Marcis, Walther P., in Gethsemane, Lake- 


wood, Ohio, by T. Richard Marcis, June 25. 

Mealwitz, Peter E., in First, Boston, Mass., by 
Paul W. Brauer, June 18. 

Moyer, John V., in Pilgrim, Cheltenham, Pa., 
by D. E. Griffin, June 18. 

Mueller, Marvin F., in Our Redeemer, Over- 
land, Mo., by Franklin W. Ritthamel, 
July 2. : 

Otto, William H., in Holy Ghost, Milwaukee, 
Wis., by A. H. Laesch, June 25. 
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rdieck, David C., in Holy Cross, Kansas 
Paaity, Mo., by Edward C. Pardieck, June 18. 
Reeb, Daniel A., in Immanuel, Loveland, 
Colo., by Osborn J. Reeb, June 25, 
Reinbacher, Otto A., in Redeemer, Cicero, Iil., 
by Emil F. Krugler, June 18. 

Roseman, James, in Christ, Hickory, N.C., by 
G. R. Naumann, June 25. : 
Ross, Harold E., in Peace, Faribault, Minn., 

by Lawrence Gallman, June 25. E 
Schedler, Marvin J., in St. Paul, Sedalia, Mo., 
by Joel C. Schedler, June 25. 

Schlecht, Dennis W., in St. Paulus, Oakland, 
Calif., by O. E. Schlecht, June 18. , 
Schnorr, Dan A., in St. Martin, Clintonville, 
Wis., by Luther G. Strasen, June 25. : 
Schuessler, Karl W., in Our Redeemer, Chi- 
cago, Ill., by Luther A. Schuessler, June 11. 
Schultz, Gustav H., Jr., in St. Paul, Foley, 

Ala., by W. H. Symank, June 25, 
Steinke, Paul D., in St. Paul, Albany, Nadi, 
by Arthur F. Steinke, June 18. . 
Thomas, B. Dale, in Holy Cross, Kansas City, 
Mo., by E. C. Pardieck, June 18. 

Vanderhyde, Charles A., in Christ, La Mesa, 
Calif., by A. S. Lucas, June 18. | 

Villani, Robert E., in St. Paul, Raritan, N.J., 
by John Liptak, June 18. 

Vogel, Leroy E., Jr., in Immanuel, Crystal 
Lake, Ill, by L. E. Vogel, Sr., June 25. 

Wootton, Daniel, in Faith, Calexico, Calif., by 
O. W. Schlueter, June 25. : 

Zielske, Daniel E., in Trinity, Morristown, 
Minn., by Walter R. Mueller, July 2. 


Ordained and Installed: 


Balke, Fred W., St. John, Audubon, Iowa, by 
L. S. Winter, June 25. 

Fink, Robin O., St. Peter, Devils Lake, N. Dak., 
by Edward N. Bartell, July 2. 

Gerberding, Kieth A., Our Redeemer, Carroll- 
ton; and Redeemer, White Hall, Ill., by A. 
H. Heumann and Edgar Croll, June 25. 

Heintzen, Erich H., Redeemer, Dickinson, and 
St. Peter, Belfield, N. Dak., by G. H. Fiecht- 
ner, July 2. 

Hinz, Vern D., Trinity, Dayton, and St. John, 
Dana, Iowa, by Arnold F. Boehnke, June 25. 

Ritchey, Caryl M., St.Paul, Wakefield, and 
First Trinity, Wayne, Nebr., by Samuel 
Meske, June 18. 

Stennet, Arthur R., St.John and St. Luke, 
Zap, N. Dak., by G. H. Fiechtner, June 25. 


Ordained and Commissioned: 


Bendewald, Donald, as missionary to Philip- 
pines, in Good Shepherd, Elgin, Ill., by Vic- 
tor Bartling, June 25. 

Sasse, Alvin H., as missionary in Glendale, 
Ill., by L. W. Schuth, June 25. 


Installed: PASTORS 


Bartels, William H., as chaplain, Lutheran 
Service Society, Buffalo, N. Y., by W. Bern- 
hard Schuldt, June 18. 

Bolin, Richard L., St. Paul, Hamel, Ill., by 
W. L. Stellwagen, June 18. 

Burgdorf, Lawrence A., Holy Trinity, Grand- 
view, Mo., by Theo. G. Schoech, June 25. 
Damerow, Ronald D., Concordia, Wooster, 
Ohio, by Pres. Ottomar Krueger, June 25. 
Deye, Armin U., as assoc. pastor, St. Martin, 

Winona, Minn., by Harold C. Braun, July 2. 

Dohrmann, Edward F., St.John, Newhall, 
Iowa, by E. M. Lang, Jr., June 18. 

Eckhardt, Eugene L., Christ, Topeka, Kans., 
by Paul R. Heckmann, July 2, 

Gnewuch, Donald E., Good Shepherd, Dun- 
can, Okla., by Donald V. Hafemann, July 2. 

Hohenstein, Raymond C., as director of spe- 
cial services for Armed Services Commis- 
sion, in St. John, Forest Park, Ill., by Paul 
L. Pe enrelat, June 18, 

Irmer, Arthur T. J., St. Paul, Ph i iz. 
by K. H. Meyer, June 18. cheb steer 

Jensen, William J., Cross, Hanover Center, 
Mass., by Norman D. Kretzmann, June 18. 

Kretzschmar, Arnold J., St.Paul, Fulda 
Minn., by E. J. Kallsen, June 18. ; 

Kriefall, Harry, Zion, Andover, and St. Paul, 
Ferney, S.Dak., by Luther G. Bauer, 
June 18. 

Krueger, Delmar O., as assoc. pastor, - 
dia, Fort Wayne, Ind., by Ervin H. Sennen 
ler, June 25. 


Lashway, Glenn C., Trinity, Cocoa (Rock- 
ledge), Fla, by Pres. F. Ww. totes 
June 25 } 


Muhlenbruch, Jack K., as assoc. edi 
Board of Parish Education, St. Loui anee 
by Justus P. Kretzmann, June 27, ‘ ‘ 
Naumann, William G. K., Atonement = 
lend Hille Cat Miby GH. Naumeon 
June 18. . 
Nichols, Jerrold L., Paradise, Othello, : 
by E. Paul Riedel, June 25. Oa WaeDe 
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Pallmeyer, Paul H., as assoc. editor for Board 
of Parish Education, St. Louis, Mo., by Jus- 
tus P. Kretzmann, June 27. 

Pardieck, David C., First, Chickasha, and 
St. Peter, Apache, Okla., by Donald V. 
Hafemann, July 2. F 

Preisinger, Arthur A., Good Shepherd, Mid- 
west City, Okla., by Frederick Schumacher, 
July 2. 

Rathgeber, Charles W., Mount Calvary, Brady, 
and Grace, Menard, Tex., by Thomas A. 
Sorensen, June 25. 

Reeb, Daniel A., St. John, Wrenshall; _Re- 
deemer, Duluth; and Christ, Holyoke, Minn., 
by G. O. Rusch, July 2. j 

Ross, Harold E., English, Spooner, and Christ, 
Lampson, Wis., by Harold F. Winter, July 2. 

Rotermund, Fred A., St. Peter, East Peoria, 
Ill., by Paul Schedler, June 25. 

Rush, Louis F., Redeemer, Gresham, Oreg., by 
Henry L. Lieske, June 18. 

Scaer, Carl E., Christ, Norfolk, Va., by L. W. 
Blankenbuehler, June 18. 

Schedler, Marvin J., Concordia, Fair Haven, 
Minn., by C. F. Kurzweg, July 2. : 
Strawn, Robert A., Zion, Kadoka, and Saint 
Peter, Midland, S. Dak., by Eberhard Klatt, 

June 25. 

Stuckmeyer, C. David, Grace, Hastings, Mich., 

by E. L. Woldt, June 25. 


Wenzel, Elmer W., Zion-Emanuel, Odessa, 
Wash., by A. H. Grabow, June 18. 
Commissioned: 

Medley, J. Elmer, as missionary, Prince of 


Peace, London Bridge, Va., by L. W. Blan- 
kenbuehler, June 18. 

Schlecht, Hilton M., as institutional chaplain 
for California and Nevada District, by Pres. 
Paul E. Jacobs, June 19. 

Soderstrom, Conrad E., as missionary, Re- 
Secmiers Springfield, Mo., by Paul Ph. Spitz, 
une 18. 


TEACHERS 


Braunschweig, Cand. Ottomar, Immanuel, 
Gresham, Nebr., by Walter H. Landgraf, 


June 18. 

Groll, Cand. David H., St. Philip, Toledo, 
Ohio, by H. E. Pranschke, June 11. 

Haack, Edwin W., as Supt. of Schools for 
South Wisconsin District, by E. F. Brauer, 
June 20. 

Hartman, Don V., First, Glencoe, Minn., by 
A. H. Fellwock, June 18. 

Meyerhoff, Herman, as Counselor of Christian 
Education for the Southern California Dis- 
trict, by Pres. Victor L. Behnken, June 18. 

Wind, Gerhard L., as assoc. editor for Board 
of Parish Education, St.Louis, Mo., by 
Justus P. Kretzmann, June 27. 


Nominated for Associate Professorship 
Concordia Teachers College 
Seward, Nebr. 


Rev. Lawrence W. Faulstick, Ph.D., Los An- 
geles, Calif., by Christ, Coos Bay, Oreg.; 
Our Redeemer, Peekskill, N. Y. 

Rev. Victor C. Frank, M. A., Milwaukee, Wis.: 
St. Paul, Omaha, Nebr. 

Prof. Edward Hackmann, M.A., 

Nebr.: St. John, Seward, Nebr. 

Prof. Walter Keller, M.S. T., Valparaiso, Ind.: 
St. Paul, Omaha, Nebr. 

Prof. Walter Uhlig, M.A., 


Seward, 


Seward, Nebr.: 


St. John, Seward, Nebr.; Christ, Jackson- 
ville, Ill. 

Information concerning the candidates 
should be submitted to the undersigned 


within three weeks following the publication 
of this notice. — Oscar W. WiLk, Secretary, 
Board of Control, Concordia Teachers College, 
Seward, Nebr. 


Nominated for Associate Professorships 
Concordia Senior College 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


History 
Prof. Paul Schroeder, Ph.D., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., by_St. Peter, Mishawaka, Ind.; Con- 
cordia, Fort Wayne; Grace, Muncie, Ind.; 
eethany. Chieago, Ill.; Immanuel, Wichita, 

ans 

Rev. Henry Nau, Ph.D., Hattiesburg, iss.: 
Concordia, Fort Wayne cage 
Rev. John H. Tietjen, Th.D., Leonia, N.J.: 

Redeemer, Convoy, Ohio 


Philosophy 


Dr. Robert Schnabel, Ph.D., Fort Wa B 
St. Peter, Mishawaka, Ind.; Concordia, Fort 
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Wayne; Grace, Muncie, Ind.; Imman 
Wichita, Kans. | 
Rev. Mihkel Soovik, S.T.D., Seabrook, N.. 
Redeemer, Convoy, Ohio | 
Rev. Frederick A. Gumz, M. A., Toronto, O! 
Can.: Redeemer, Manitowoc, Wis. | 
Rev. Curtis E. Huber, Madison, Wis.: Betha 


Chicago. 


Additional statements with regard to 
qualifications of those who have been no! 
nated or objections to nominees with reas 
therefor should be filed with the undersigy 
within three weeks after the appearance 
this notice. The Board of Electors will m 
Sept. 15, 1961. — Rev. C. E. Auticx, Secreta 
Board of Control, 3425 Crescent Ave., F 
Wayne, Ind. 


Pastors; Changes of Address 


Batong, Thomas, Copias, Kapangan, Mou 
tain Province, Philippines 

Besalski, Robert C., 675 Merritt Dr., \ 
bile, Ala. 

Brockmann, James E., 4820 Press Dr., N 
Orleans 26, La. 

Cattau, H. G., 169 Richfield Rd., Willian 
ville 21, N. Y. 

Collier, John S., 19 Meadow Dr., Spenc 


POtt ye Ne Ye 

Deye, Armin U., 63 W. Sarnia, Wino 
Minn. 

Grese, Everett G., 2700 Oak St., Chat 


nooga 4, Tenn. 

Greve, Edgar G., R.1, Hilbert, Wis. 

Gummelt, Walter B., R.4, Box i176, 
Grange, Tex. 

Hethke, Elmer C., R.1, Stanton, Mich. 

Hinz, Vern D., Box 361, Dayton, Iowa 

Hischke, W. F., 707 E. Alice, Whiteh 
Mich. 

Joesting, Edward H. (em.), 720 W. Beve 
Blvd., Apt. 3B, Whittier, Calif. 

Klein, Kurt, 5090 Arbutus, Vancouver 
BC] Gan: 

Kretzmann, Herbert, Box 16, Baguio C 
Philippines 

Kretzschmar, Arnold J., Fulda, Minn. 

Krieger, Eugene L., 1755 Ridgewood A 
S.E., Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 

Krieger, W. Harry, 1880 Coronado Dr., 
Arbor, Mich. 

Krueger, Arlo, 34 E. “M’’ St., Sparks, N 

Lehrke, Eugene A., 950 Saylor Ave., El 
hurst, Il. 

Te Tea J., 6330 Southwood, St. Le 


, Mo. 

Marting, Louis C., 1439 Lehia St., Honol 
18. Hawaii 

McGrath, Donald D., 294 Elwood A 
Hawthorne, N. Y. 

McRee, George, 3032 Robiedon St., Me 
phis 8, Tenn. 

Nau, John H. (em.), 940 S. Hamlin 
Shawano, Wis. 

Neemeyer, Victor W., 1730 Wilshire BI 
Santa Monica, Calif. 

Rutz, Karl W., 658 Belmont Lane, St. F 
17, Minn. 

saga A Richard, 11869 Monte Vista, Chi 

alif. 

Soper, Harry H., Woodworth, N. Dak. 

Stennfeld, Fred H., Buckley, Ill. 

Stuenkel, Omar, 63 Leonard Lane, Nor 
glenn, Denver 29, Colo. 

Teyler, Theodore W., 5542 N. E. Killir 
worth, Portland 18, Oreg. 

Wegener, F. A. (em.), 800 Madison, Jef 
son City, Mo. 

Weinbach, O. F. P., c/o Dr. Korns, S 
mons Rd., Glenmont, N. Y. 

Whee Harry W., R. 2, Box 197, Hitchec 

ex. 


Teachers: 


Fischer, Roger R., R.1, Cecil, Wis. 
paths Ralph, 7528 S. Wood St., Chicago 


Garske, Herbert E., 1002 Danbury | 
Houston 24, Tex. 


Goldgrabe, Arthur, 5234 Eye St., Tac 


8, Wash. 

oester, Alfred C. (em.), R.1, B : 
Odessa, Fla. : a 
Lucas, Nathaniel P., 10350 Fairhill 


Spring Valley, Calif. 

Moldenhauer, Herbert C., 15551 N. P 
East Detroit, Mich. 

Oehlkers, William J., 7405 
Baltimore 7, Md. 

Schubkegel, Alfred, 17 S. Elm St., Mc 
Prospect, Il. 

Starck, Gerold W. (cand.), 458 Simms 


Aurora, IIl. 
aac Lowell, 5 Donald Dr., St. Cha 
oO. 


Marston © 


THE LUTHERAN WITH 


fome letters to the editor voice warm 
jse for the “Rosa Jinsey Young” edi- 
fal (p. 3, June 13 Witness). Others ex- 
Bs displeasure of varying intensity. 
Waturally, any reference to race rela- 
s draws fire. In all the world there-is 
Milly a more controversial issue. It sets 
ydebate in the Congress and the barber- 
ip, at the supper table and the board of 
rs’ meeting. To avoid the subject — 
now — would be quite easy and 
ld meet with some approval. 
avorable letters thank the WITNEss for 
# Sane and balanced stand” and for its 
ir-all contribution (articles, news items, 
#tos, editorial references, etc.) to good 
= relations. 
Wnfavorable letters deplore the “biased 
i uninformed opinions” of the editors 
decry the prominence given to “their” 
h for “patience.” 
Because it is impossible to print all let- 
§ received, the WITNESs presents the fol- 


jing summary of the points of view 


) 


Denied Equality 


fair-minded people can appreciate the 
patience” of American Negroes. As 
§ correspondent points out, “Our Negro 
ationals have been drafted for military 
ice, and many have died defending our 
ntry in two world wars, yet are denied 
ality.” He adds: “The Supreme Court 
he United States ordered desegregation 
2n years ago; yet there is still open de- 
ce of the law.” 

t is also commonly known that in some 
ts of the U.S. Negroes are denied the 
t to vote, they do not have equal op- 
unity for the education of their chil- 
, they live in blighted areas, they are 
last to be hired and the first to be 
, they have to ride the back seats of 
bus, they are deprived of privileges 
red by merchants to their white cus- 
ers, they must use washrooms and 
iting rooms marked “For Colored 
Vert 

\ll this “must be said with deep shame, 
heartfelt sympathy, with high resolve 
support American Negroes in their 
ggle for equality under law.” 


Change in Status 


owever, “it is not to be forgotten, as 
gressman N. M. Mason (Rep.), Illinois, 
nts out, that the ‘American Negro has 
de more progress up the economic lad- 
in the last 100 years than any other 
e — white, yellow, or red — ever made 
1,000 years of history.’ 
‘Today, he notes, the 19 million Ameri- 
| Negroes have a total yearly income of 
re than $20,000,000,000, or an average 
more than $1,000 a year for every Ne- 
man, woman, and child in the U.S. 
Western Europe the average is $650 per 
son; in France and Western Germany, 
0; in Great Britain, $1,000. 
‘Twenty years ago,’ says Mr. Mason, 
- median income for the American Ne- 
was $639, less than one fourth what 
receives today. Evolution, not revolu- 
|, has brought about this remarkable 
nge in the status of the American 
TO.” ” 
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Letters on “Rosa Jinsey Young” 


Beyond Protest 


Members of the Negro race, it is pointed 
out in this connection, “would make a sub- 
stantial contribution to betterment of race 
relations if they recognized that along 
with their just grievances they do have 
some grounds for satisfaction and grati- 
tude in America. Most Americans will lis- 
ten sympathetically to protests against in- 
justice if they see — besides demonstra- 
tions against what’s wrong — some posi- 
tive actions for what’s right.” 


“Protest alone is not enough,” says the 
president of the Negro Baptist Convention. 
“The next step forward for the American 
Negro race in America will be beyond 
protest. 


“It will come, not by any Presidential 
order, important as that is, and not by any 
Supreme Court decision, as valuable as 
that is. 


“It will come by our own efforts to har- 
ness our operations and use the resources 
at our command to build for ourselves 
stronger character, families, homes, and 
more Christian communities.” 


Time for Action 


Common to negative reactions to the 
WITNESS editorial is strong objection to 
Miss Young’s plea for “patience.” The 
Negro, it is said, has “had a cooling period 
of one hundred years.” He “will not sit 
back and wait another hundred years to be 
accepted as a first-class citizen.” 


Also challenged is a statement in which 
Miss Young “stressed the primary need of 
preaching the Gospel to her people in Ala- 
bama — free of restraint to integrate over- 
night.” 

The issue, one correspondent says, “is 
not of ‘overnight’ integration but of con- 
tinuous defiance, reinforced by appeals to 
violence, of the supreme law of the land 
by the authorities of a number of states.” 
The letter questions whether preaching of 
the Gospel is a “primary need” and 
whether it is right “impliedly to regard the 
application of the Gospel to our daily 
lives as ‘secondary.’ ” 

Some take exception to the editorial’s 
“extremists on both sides.” The time has 
come, they say, “for action, not words.” 


“Freedom Rides” 


With racial discrimination and injustice 
the church can have no patience. But 
how speedily and by what means can 
genuine integration be achieved? 

The “Freedom Rides” are a case in 
point. A Protestant leader recently called 
for extended efforts of the “riders” to 
challenge segregated bus terminals in the 
South “until the jails are so filled that 
ordinary citizens will be compelled to take 
notice of the outcry for justice.” He also 
declared that “if this kind of language is 
incitement to riot, as the administrators 
of ‘red-neck law’ like to claim, let them 
make the most of it.” 

Dr. Martin Luther King in a St. Louis 
TV debate defended the “Freedom Rides” 
by stating that the American Negro “can’t 
wait” for legal decisions. The “rides,” he 
said, are needed to keep the injustice of 
racial discrimination “before the con- 
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science of the nation.” This must be done, 
he said, not on a “one shot” basis but 
“hour after hour.” 


Though Dr. King has earned the ad- 
miration of many Americans for his selfless 
and fearless devotion to the cause of his 
people, some of his fellow Negroes do not 
agree with the procedures and tactics he 
advocates. 


Dr. Joseph H. Jackson, president of the 
five-million-member National Baptist Con- 
vention, recently urged American Negroes 
to adhere to legal procedures in their strug- 
gle for first-class citizenship. He said: “To 
undertake to force the states to conform to 
Federal law is a task too great without 
the aid of the courts, the law enforcement 
officers, and the direction of Federal law.” 


The president of this Negro church body 
favored the approach of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored 
People, which carries on its legal cam- 
paigns in the courts. “It is a more whole- 
some approach,” he said, “and in the long 
run, more fruitful.” 


No Doubt in Her Mind 


Miss Young’s plea for patience was 
made — long before the “Freedom Rides” 
began — in the Jan. 12, 1960, issue of the 
WITNEss. There was no doubt in her mind 
about the importance of integration. She 
was discussing how and how fast we can 
integrate the two races in our churches. 


“Integration will come,’ she declared, 
“but only by the preaching of the Gospel. 
First the heart of man must be changed 
(John 3:3-7). And the Gospel is the only 
power that can change the hearts of human 
beings.” 

She also said: “The church has a work 
to do: preach the Gospel, administer the 
sacraments, forgive sins, and thereby gain 
souls for Christ. Then oneness in the body 
of Christ will follow.” 


Concerning her emphasis on preaching 
the Gospel the article stated: “To insist 
that the Gospel of perfect justification must 
bring about perfect sanctification — specif- 
ically in this context: ideal human rela- 
tionships — would hinder rather than pro- 
mote the free course of the Gospel.” 


Great Gulf 


Between Negroes and whites stretches 
a great gulf, a gulf which has been opened 
by sin. It has been widened by the dis- 
criminatory attitudes and practices of in- 
dividuals in high and low places, of large 
and small communities, of powerful and 
sinister organizations. 

Federal and state and local laws can 
help bridge the gulf — and Christians will 
obey such laws and help change laws that 
deny the American principle of “freedom 
under law” — but only Christian love, a 
fruit of faith in the Christ who died for 
all, will close up the gulf itself. 

One by one, two by two, family by fam- 
ily, congregation by congregation — as 
Christians of all races meet one another 
in the love of Christ — there will come 
the greatest progress of all. Slowly per- 
haps but certainly. 

To that progress the church is dedicated 
and to every effort to free all men from 
racial discrimination in whatever form it 
may show itself. 
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WHY AAL WAS FOUNDED, 
WHAT IT IS, HOW IT SERVES 


“The object of this association shall be: To associate Lutherans who are members in goo¢ 
standing of congregations whose pastors belong to one of the synods constituting the Synod. 
ical Conference* .. . for mutual beneficial purposes in accordance with the by-laws.” 


Since its beginning in 1902, Aid Association for Lutherans, or AAL, has chosen to abide by 
this selective limitation as part of its philosophy of being of special service to Synodical Con. 
ference Lutherans, their churches and organizations. Bringing life insurance protection t 
eligible Lutherans is a primary purpose of AAL. The special difference AAL members share 
is the LOWER NET COST of this protection. 


AAL offers many fraternal and benevolent advantages to members, of whom there ar 
600,000, who collectively own one and three quarter billion dollars of AAL life insurance 
Call on your local AAL counselor to demonstrate why AAL is significant to you, as a life in 
surance resource, and as a Lutheran fraternal society. eae 


*Synods constituting the Synodical Conference include: The Lutheran Church — x a 
Missouri Synod; Wisconsin Evangelical Lutheran Synod; Evangelical oa 
Lutheran Synod; and Synod of Evangelical Lutheran Churches. The National ~ “oR 
Evangelical Lutheran Church is also affiliated. oor 
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